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The Hope of the Church 
LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


*HE word urgent or one of its derivatives seems to be written in 
large letters on every phase of the Church’s work today. “‘More 
Catechists urgently needed in Korea’’; “urgent need for the 

expansion of the Church in Africa’; “urgent need for prayer and 
penance”. But the sector of the Church’s efforts in which the 
urgency seems to be greatest of all is that of the lay apostolate. 
Those who are best qualified to judge believe that without a wide- 


_ spread lay apostolate the battle to save Christian civilization is 


already lost. An army of millions of devoted, zealous troops is 
needed, with more millions of auxiliaries to support them. Our 
present Holy Father said, several years ago: “‘The time for talking 
has passed; now is the time for action’. Conferences and Con- 
gresses still have their place and value, for the sharing of experiences, 
for the encouragement of the fainthearted. But, in the thirty-five 
years that have passed since the first call for Catholic Action came 
out from Rome, various forms of the lay apostolate have been 
devised and proved, by a system of trial and error. Many forms 
appeared for a short time and then disappeared; they did not 
measure up to the needs of the hour or they were impractical. 
Other forms have survived but in a sickly condition; these too will 
soon disappear. But there are others still that have been tested and 
proved. They may not be perfect or the best possible but at least 
they have life and vitality. They are working and producing results. 
Such are the Jocists in Belgium and France, the Christian Family 
Movement in the U.S. and various countries of Europe, the Legion 
of Mary in most countries of the world. Each of these forms of 
Catholic Action has its admirers and supporters and an impartial 
observer will recognize that all of them have done and are doing 
good work. Yet, the net result of all their efforts is disappointing. 
The masses of the people in all the large centres of population are 
still alienated from the Church, the majority of the people of most 
so-called Catholic countries still fail to fulfil even the minimum 
required under pain of mortal sin; while the enemies of God and 
His Church are still making giant strides forward on every 
continent. 

Yes, there is need for action, urgent need for action, but the 
action must be more widespread and more energetic than it has 
been up till now. Perhaps we can learn a lesson from the enemy, 


_ who has had such extraordinary success. 
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The Communist recipe 


Whittaker Chambers, the former Communist now turned Quaker, 
tells us in his monumental work Witness that the reason Com- 
munism is winning is that Communists have three things which 
are largely lacking in their opponents—/faith, vision and a practical 
programme. They have faith in the cause to which they have 
dedicated their lives, a faith so strong that for most of them no 
danger is too great, no burden too heavy, no task too demanding 
when the cause is at stake, when orders come to them from their 
superiors in the movement. There are Communists and Com- 
munists, of course, and some are merely timeservers, not the stuff 
of which heroes are made. But Douglas Hyde in England bears 
the same testimony as Whittaker Chambers in the United States, 
that the hard-core Communist is a man whose faith is unshakable 
and who would just as gladly die for that faith as the early 
Christians died for their faith in Christ. 

Because he has this kind of faith, a living faith, the Communist 
also has a vision which sustains him in his work and sufferings, 
He has a vision of a world in which there will no longer be injustice 
or exploitation of man by his fellowman, in which each will give 
according to his resources and receive according to his needs, in 
which the fruits of the earth and the products of the factories will 
be used for the benefit of all, for the happiness of all. In a word 
he has a vision of paradise, an earthly paradise. We tell him that 
this vision is a mirage, that it does not accord with the nature of 
man. (When this objection was made to Lenin he said: ‘‘Well, we 
shall make a new man”.) At any rate the Communist sees his 
vision; for him it is real. 

The third item in the Communist recipe is a practical programme. 
They know what they want and they know how they are going to 
get it. Their tactics vary according to the conditions of place and 
time and even their all-over strategy can change suddenly. There is 
nothing hide-bound about their methods; they are constantly sub- 
mitting themselves to criticism and self-criticism. But at every 
moment and in every place they have a practical programme which 
they try to carry out with unflagging zeal and untiring effort. 


Tomorrow the line may change by orders from Moscow but the | 


same zeal and effort will be applied to the new line. 


Ourselves 
Well, don’t we have a faith, a vision and a practical programme? 
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Why, then, are we retreating, while the Communists are advancing? 
Why are they so sure of themselves, of the fact that they are “‘on 
the side of history”, while so many of our young people are 
hesitant, fearful, unsure of themselves and their cause? It is scarcely 
because our faith is not as strong and vigorous as theirs; after all 
if they believe they are ‘“‘on the side of history” we know that we 
are on God’s side as long as we are faithful Christians. Yet even 
the élite in our lay apostolic groups can hardly match them for 
zeal, for enthusiasm, for the spirit of sacrifice. Is it because the 
faith among us has become a habit, a routine? (The fate of so many 
Irish immigrants in recent years would indicate this.) Has charity 
grown cold, so that for most Catholics the vision is merely one of 
“saving my own soul’, while the extension of Christ’s Kingdom is 
considered the business of priests and bishops? (Of course many of 
them contribute generously to the Propagation of the Faith and 
to various missionary societies but the idea that they have a respon- 
sibility to save others by their individual efforts is something that 
has never entered their minds or, if it has, was at once rejected as 
foolish and fantastic.) 

As for a practical programme, for most Catholics it is one of 
hearing Mass, receiving the sacraments and contributing to the 
support of the Church. And this refers to “‘practical’’ Catholics, 
not to the careless or the lapsed. Yet we have a practical programme 
for the laity which in various forms has been tested and proved. 
To give but one example: there were two articles in the September 
1957 issue of THE FURROW by Father Brophy and Frank Duff. 
The former described in action the new organization sponsored by 
the Legion of Mary, the Patricians, while the latter put forward a 
national programme for making apostles of most of the Irish. 
The programme is most ambitious yet I do not see why, since we 
are on God’s side, it cannot be carried out. It would involve having 
a Patrician group in every parish in Ireland, which again would 
involve having a vigorous Praesidium of the Legion of Mary in 
every parish. Since I read these articles I have heard from a 
Columban Father working in England that there are already more 
than a hundred groups of Patricians in that country and that the 
results produced have been in most cases extraordinary, almost 
incredible. The purpose of the Patricians is to bring every Catholic 
into the apostolate, to the extent that he is able and willing to 
participate, and to make him articulate in discussing and defending 
his faith. According to Frank Duff half the population of Ireland 
in every generation moves either to foreign countries or from 
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rural to urban areas within Ireland. If Mr. Duff’s ambition could 
be fulfilled this moving population would consist chiefly of 
apostolic Catholics, not merely practical, who would keep their 
faith and also pass it on to others. In the past, he said, Ireland 
sent out an army of raw recruits, with some knowledge and love 
of their faith, but with no training for the battle which faced them, 
The wonder is that the casualties were not greater, that so many 
survived the fight. (Most priests with practical experience in those 
countries to which the Irish emigrated during the past hundred 
years will support the substance of Mr. Duff’s contention, without 
being able to confirm his statistics.) 

So there is a practical programme already in operation and 
producing good results. (There are other programmes too but for 
the sake of brevity I confine myself to this one.) Why is it not 
spreading faster, first in Ireland where it was conceived, and then 
in other countries? The obvious reason is that each group of 
Patricians must be sponsored and constantly supported and 
promoted by a Praesidium of the Legion of Mary and only a 
vigorous, enthusiastic Praesidium is capable of this work. So the 
next question is: Why are there not more such Praesidia in Ireland? 
I think the answer was given by a French priest, active and success- 
ful in the lay apostolate, who was asked by his archbishop what 
was most needed to make the apostolate successful in France, 
He answered: ‘‘Ten thousand spiritual directors, young priests on 
fire with love and capable of dedicating themselves unstintingly to 
the work of the apostolate. That’s what is needed most of all. In 
fact that’s all that is needed. There’s material in plenty among 
the laity but without the priest to instruct and form and lead, 
this material is almost useless’. Practically the same answer is 
given in the Handbook of the Legion of Mary: “‘As the Legion 
judges its success entirely according to the spiritual qualities 
developed in its members and brought to bear by them on their 
work, it follows that the Spiritual Director, on whom the duty 
primarily falls of inspiring the members with these qualities, is 
the very mainspring of the Praesidium’’. So it must be because of a 
lack of zealous Spiritual Directors that the lay apostolate is lan- 
guishing and not producing anything like the results it should 
produce. (The excuse one sometimes hears: “there is no suitable 
material for the lay apostolate in this parish, or there is no need 
for it”, scarcely deserves an answer. Catholic Action groups have 
been established and made to flourish in parishes where in the 
beginning there were not more than a dozen families of practical 
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Catholics. It is obvious that the lay apostolate is most needed in 
such places.) 

So we come to the $64,000 question, the question which no 
prudent man will want to answer publicly. Why do we not have 
more Spiritual Directors able and willing to give the kind of 
religious formation they need to lay groups, priests who can com- 
municate to lay apostles their own enthusiasm and spirit of sacrifice? 
I think the fault lies in our seminaries, which do not give the kind 
of training required for these times and for the conditions of 
modern life. 


The Seminaries 


My knowledge of the training given in today’s seminaries is 
based chiefly on my acquaintance with their products. In all 
probability the young priests of today compare favourably with 
those of thirty or forty years ago in most respects. But they are 
coming into an entirely different world from that which their 
predecessors of an earlier generation faced. And few of them are 
qualified to cope with the conditions of this new world. 

I know the answers given by sincere and hard-working seminary 
authorities and professors to complaints such as I am making. 
“We haven’t time to do more than we are doing; the curriculum 
is already overcrowded and overloaded. It would be impossible to 
add a course on the lay apostolate. The best we can do is to give 
the students as much knowledge as possible of the conditions they 
will have to face in the world and to instil into them the apostolic 
spirit”. The answer to this defence is easy enough: the one Irish 
seminary of which I have detailed and accurate knowledge does 
give a special training, both theoretical and practical, in the lay 
apostolate, while it does not seem to neglect any of the other 
essential subjects. Every young priest going out from Saint 
Columban’s Seminary, Navan, is well qualified to take up work 
as a Spiritual Director for any form of the lay apostolate. He has 
received a thorough grounding in the principles of Catholic Action 
from lectures, books, etc. In addition he has been coached by 
veterans from the mission field on the problems he may expect to 
face when he tries to put his theory into practice. And, most 
important of all, he has gone through a Summer Course either 
with the Legion of Mary in Dublin or with the YCW in England. 
(The course with the Legion lasts for ten or twelve days and is 
packed with Legion talks, discussions, visits to Praesidia, Curiae, 
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Concilium. There are also visits to the Legion hostels and instruc 
tion in the Legion system of file keeping.) Now I’m well aware 
that the other seminaries, especially those with large ‘enrolment, 
could not follow the exact pattern of Saint Columban’s. But 
something similar could be done, so that all the newly-ordained 
priests coming from those seminaries would be a match for any 
group of hard-core Communists in faith, in vision and in their 
grasp of a practical programme. 

In the experience of Saint Columban’s Seminary mere theory, no 
matter how well studied and imbibed, is not sufficient. But the 
theory should be studied and there is no lack of suitable books. 
Two of Monseigneur Suenens’s works, The Theology of the 
Apostolate and The Gospel to Every Creature are excellent, while 
the Handbook of the Legion should be required reading for every 
seminarian. A young man preparing for the priesthood could not 
do better than meditate daily on the concluding prayer of the 
Legion meeting, especially on the words: “Grant us a lively faith 
animated by charity, which will enable us to perform all our actions 
from the motive of pure love of Thee, and ever to see Thee and 
serve Thee in our neighbour; a faith firm and immovable as a 
rock, through which we shall rest tranquil and steadfast amid the 
crosses, toils and disappointments of life, a courageous faith which 
will inspire us to undertake and carry out without hesitation great 
things for God and for the salvation of souls’’. Here he can meditate 
on the faith, the vision and the practical programme which it will 
soon be his duty to impart to the lay people who will offer them- 
selves to be moulded into apostles. Nemo dat quod non habet. 

But, to repeat, the theory alone, no matter how prayerfully 
studied, without practical experience of the apostolate in action, 
will prove woefully inadequate. This is the unanimous verdict of 
the seminarians from Saint Columban’s who have gone through 
the Legion Summer Course in Dublin. I can think of all kinds of 
difficulties besetting the path of a seminary President who would 
try to copy, at least in substance, the method followed at Saint 
Columban’s. But I’m quite certain that if it were a Communist 
school, with a hard-core Communist in charge, he would find ways 
and means. Of them it could well be said that “‘they do the difficult 
things right away; the impossible things take a few days longer”. 
(They have a training school in Czechoslovakia for young Com- 
munists from Latin America. It has an enrolment of around 700 
with a two year course; which means that 350 “steel-hardened 
cadres” make their way back every year to the Catholic countries 
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of Central and South America, prepared for anything, capable of 
anything. Surely the Irish seminaries should be able to match that.) 


The Brashness of Youth 


There is still one objection that has to be faced in regard to the 
lay apostolate and the seminaries. I’ve heard it several times in the 
past five or six years. It runs something like this: ““What’s the use 
of turning out young priests trained in methods of the lay apos- 
tolate, with faith, vision and a practical programme, if they are 
not allowed to use those methods in their work, if they are kept so 
busy with other less important things that they have no time for 
the lay apostolate? What can we do to convert the priests of the 
older gencration so that they will not merely allow, but will 
encourage the younger ones to devote a large part of their time 
to the formation and guidance of lay apostles?” There is a problem 
here but it is not nearly as serious as some people think. It is true 
that most of the older priests (and I speak as one of them) are 
suspicious of “new-fangled ideas’. They have seen so many 
panaceas come and go, leaving nothing but froth and wreckage 
behind. But when they find a young priest with burning zeal who 
is willing to spend himself unstintingly in order to train soldiers 
for Christ’s army and who shows quickly that he knows what he is 
talking about, not one in a hundred of them will fail to encourage 
him. For all of us realize the seriousness of the crisis through 
which we are passing; all of us know with certainty that if the 
lay apostolate cannot be used soon, effectively and on a large 
scale, this present battle is lost. So all of us welcome with open 
arms the young priests who not only have, themselves, the fervent 
faith, the clear vision and the practical programme but are also 
capable of imparting them to the laity. They are the hope of the 
Church, the hope of humanity. 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 
P.O. Box 6266, San Diego 6, California 


The Pilgrim Church 


DONAL O’CONNOR 


Our Father 


HE knowledge of God’s existence and nature attained by 

natural theology is certainly the climax of metaphysics. It is a 

triumph of the human mind that by continued reflection on 
finite reality, it is able to notice the existential dependence of finite 
being on meta-finite being. 

In every instance, the starting point of the mind’s ascent to God 
is sense-knowledge. When Saint Thomas sets forth his famous 
“five ways” his first sentence is always empirical, e.g. “. . . it is 
clear from sense-experience that some things in this world are 
moved.”” He then applies a self-evident principle’ of being to his 
data in order to arrive at the existence of a first unmoved mover, 
or of a first efficient cause or of a necessary being, and so on. 

Once the existence of God is proved, the metaphysician goes 
on to consider God’s nature and here he proceeds not from 
empirical data, but a priori, asking himself what attributes must 
belong to a first unmoved mover, to a first efficient cause, etc. And 
it is at this point that Sacred Theology can have access to sources of 
information that are richer and surer than the metaphysician’s. This 
is particularly true of the science of God in His dealings with us, 
where God is revealed to us as Our Father. 

A similar remark may be made with regard to the honour we 
pay to God. We know from reason our obligation to acknowledge 
God’s supreme dominion over us, His creatures. The virtue of 
religion is regarded as part of justice—of giving to God the honour 
that is His due. 

But while this is very true, it remains true also that when God 
has, in the course of history, made claim to our worship or adoration 
or love He has done so not merely on the basis of our creaturehood, 
but also on the basis of some special love or protection He has 
shown towards us. 

1. Self-evident principles or “‘principia per se nota’ in Saint Thomas’s 
philosophy include two kinds of judgments, the first type like “the whole is 
greater than the part’’; the second type like “‘every event has a cause”’. It is the 
second type that Saint Thomas uses in his five ways. In ordinary English usage 
the word “self-evident” would apply to the first type, since the predicate is 
contained in the subject, but not to the second type, which, in modern philosophy 
has received a name no less elegant than “synthetic a priori’. But that is another 
story. 
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All supernatural history after the fall is dominated by two acts 
of God’s mercy. The first was the delivery of His people from the 
bondage of Egypt and the second was the great delivery or redemp- 
tion of Calvary. Both acts were basic in all God’s dealings with 
men. The first Commandment of the Decalogue, both in Exodus and 
in Deuteronomy, makes it quite clear that God commands exclusive 
worship, because of His special protections: 


“T am the Lord thy God, Who rescued thee from the 
land of Egypt, where thou didst dwell in slavery. 
Thou shalt not defy Me by making other gods thy own.” 


And when God claims the love of the whole heart and soul and 
mind of the Israelite, He again reminds them of this great mercy 
(Deuteronomy 6). 

Thus, it is fair to say that God’s merciful love was at the root of 
the old covenant or alliance which was sealed between God and 
His people at Sinai (Exodus 24). 

Likewise, the New Covenant sealed in the blood of Christ was 
rooted in God’s love for mankind. And it is within the framework 
of this love and this covenant that the Christian’s response to God 
is found. These are the categories which colour the Christian’s 
worship of God and which give the tone to his conduct.” 

It was Christ who taught us to call God Our Father, and in case 
Christians would ever try to water down the genuine concept, Jesus 
gave body and content to the word: “‘And which of you, if he ask 
his father bread, will he give him a stone?” (Luke 11:11). 

“If you then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more will your Father from heaven give the 
good Spirit to them that ask Him?” (Luke 11:13). 

And this too is how the Church looks to God in her great 
eucharistic prayer: “Te igitur clementissime Pater .. .” 

God is Our Father, heaven is our true patria: this is the truth that 
shines forth from the pages of Revelation. The Christian soul has 
received the spirit of adoption of sons, and so it cries out Abba 
(Father), and knows that it has not here a lasting city, but is 
journeying towards the Father’s house. 

And so, it cannot fully settle down on this earth. It may try to do 


2. I consider this point worthy of mention in view of the undue amount of 
space devoted to strictly metaphysical considerations in some theological 
treatises on God. I say ‘‘undue” because metaphysics is really not a “‘fons”’ of 
Sacred Theology at all. 
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so, but either the attempt will fail or else the Christian will lose his 
sense of direction. 


A cry from the depths 


The Christian finds within himself a supernatural tendency of 
mind and heart to seek his heavenly home. But he also finds a 
natural desire to make his home here on earth. 

If this were the full picture, there would be no trouble, and very 
little tension between natural and supernatural. The soul of man, 
apart altogether from sanctifying grace, has a tendency towards 
truth and a tendency towards goodness. These two powers of the 
soul, intellect and will are not hindered by the advent of super- 
natural grace, in fact they are wonderfully aided by it. Grace is not 
an extrinsic labelling of the soul. It is an intrinsic sublimation of 
these two natural tendencies towards divine Truth and divine 
Goodness. Grace affects not only the faculties of the soul, but the 
essence of the soul as well. 

But, as I have said, the picture is more complicated. The Christian 
has a third tendency—the tendency to live a sub-human life, by 
giving priority to the animal part of his being over the mind. This 
wounding of human nature, due to original sin, is a reality, and 
Catholic theologians have never claimed that it is removed com- 
pletely by grace. 

These three tensions make the life of man on earth a warfare. 
The Christian knows he is in constant need of God’s love and 
protection during his difficult pilgrimage to his heavenly home. 

In this predicament, the Christian needs Christ, because Christ 
is the way. 


Christ the way 


Those who saw Christ had, in one very true sense, an advantage 
over us. We know of some of them that “they left all things and 
followed Him.” They didn’t follow a doctrine, a concept, a theory; 
they followed a person. And “faith” in the New Testament often 
has this implication of submission of oneself to the person of Christ. 
These people saw Christ healing the sick, raising the dead to life; 
then they followed Him and heard Him speak of God, of God’s 
fatherly love for sinners, and some of them believed. 

But we today cannot have that experience of personal contact 
with Jesus. How then can we have faith in Christ? True, we know 
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Christ through the New Testament, but a book is a poor substitute 
for a living person. 

It is the Church who introduces the Christian to Christ. It is the 
Church who brings Christ to the soul. It is the Church who gives 
Christ’s grace to the soul. 

The Church preaches Christ and reveals Him in a spiritual way 
to her children. When the Church tells her children about Christ, 
they listen to her because their souls, equipped with supernatural 
energy, can respond with supernatural faith and love. How different 
is this from the reading of the New Testament by a pagan, even 
when he believes on strictly historical grounds that the New 
Testament is an authentic account of fact. The difference between 
supernatural belief and natural belief. 

But there is a deeper consideration. The Church brings the soul 
into the presence of Christ, and this in three ways: firstly and most 
important by the Eucharist, in which Christ is really, truly and 
substantially present; secondly, in the other sacraments in which 
Christ is present by His power; lastly by her public prayers. 

These are the three great contacts the soul has with Christ. It is 
not a question of the Church trying to create “‘atmosphere” or to 
evoke some emotional response to some imaginative construct, 
“Christ” ; trying to establish contact with a remote figure of history, 
by re-reading his life. Our meeting with Christ is on a supernatural 
level and is verified even when the imagination has ceased to be of 
much help, as for instance in Christians subjected to mental torture. 
At the same time, Christian piety is careful to foster an imaginative 
picture of Christ, of His actions, words and especially of His 
sufferings and death. Meditation on the details of the Passion has 
always been a powerful aid to sanctity. 


Pasch 


The Church itself is conscious of her own pilgrimage. She is 
constantly thinking in terms of transiency, change, going back to 
God. Christ her founder, came out from the Father and is now 
gone back to the Father, to prepare a place for His followers in 
that house which has many mansions. The whole course of history 
is seen in the return of the human race, under the leadership of 
Christ, back to the Heavenly Father. Saint John, whose voice the 
Church makes her own in the Holy Thursday Mass, hints at this: 
“before the paschal feast began, Jesus already knew that the time 
had come for his passage from this world to the Father.” 
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The old Pasch—or passage—was a foreshadowing of the greater 
passage of Christ through the portals of death on His way back to 
His Heavenly Father. Although the word “pasch” originally 
pointed to the “‘passover” of the avenging angel, the celebration of 
the Jewish pasch did not confine itself to this single event, but 
included and emphasized the great delivery of the Hebrew people 
from the slavery of Egypt. The first paschal meal was intimately 
associated with the great deliverance: “Your loins must be girt, 
shoes on the feet, and staff in hand’ ready for the journey to the 
promised land (Exodus 12:11) under the leadership of Moses. 

The Church is conscious of her own Pasch. This pasch-con- 
sciousness is luminously expressed in the symbolism of the most 
solemn of vigils—the Easter Vigil. In the first part of the ceremony, 
the darkened church is lit from the paschal candle, the figure of 
Christ the light of the world; in the second part the passage through 
the Red Sea is recalled, a portent of Christian baptism; in the 
third part, the Epistle of the Mass reminds us that we are risen 
from sin... that Christ is our life. ““When He shall appear, then also 
will you appear with Him in glory.” The Church, on this most holy 
night, is setting the minds of her children towards the great parousia: 
“when He shall appear.” 

Parousia 


The parousia, the glorious coming of Christ is at once joyful and 
sorrowful. It is joyful for the just; it is the day of doom for the 
wicked. 

The Christian soul hopes for the glorious resurrection because 
Christ has already risen. He is the first fruits and we are the remainder 
of the harvest, and therefore we hope to be like Him. This virtue of 
hope, springing from faith in Christ’s resurrection is what sustains 
the saints in their dangers and temptations. Christ’s resurrection is 
the daily theme of the Church’s meditation: ‘“‘Unde et memores ... 
tam beatae passionis nec non et ab inferis resurrectionis . . .”’ The 
same Church puts the heavenly Bread into the mouths of her 
children, to nourish them on their journey, to be their Viaticum, 
with the prayer, ‘“‘Custodiat animam tuam in vitam aeternam.” 

Saint Paul, after dictating to his secretary the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, wrote a short salutation at the end of the Epistle 
with his own hand: “Maran atha’”’ (“Our Lord is coming’’), showing 
that Christian holiness looks to its own fulfilment in the parousia. 
In another Epistle, Paul returns to the same thought: ‘“‘and so we 
will be for ever with the Lord.” 
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THE PILGRIM CHURCH 


Our journey will then have ended and God will wipe away the 
tears from the eyes of His saints and death shall be no more. With 
do we console ourselves during our 


thoughts such as these 
pilgrimage.* 


DONAL O’CONNOR 


Saint John’s College, Waterford 


3, I Thessaionians 4:18; Apocalypse 21:4. 


CONFERENCE FOR PRIESTS ON 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF 
THE LEGION OF MARY 


The Conference will be held in the Shamrock Lodge 


Hotel, Athlone, 


Tuespbay, 11.00 a.m.: 
12.00: 


3.00 p.m.: 


7.00 p.m.: 
WEDNESDAY, 10.00 a.m.: 
12.00: 


4.00 p.m.: 


on 20th and 21st May, 1958. 


Mass in SS. Peter and Paul’s. 
The Legion Spiritual Director. 
Rev. Donnchadh O Floinn, Maynooth. 
The Virtue of Charity and Legionary 
Formation. Rev. Kevin McNamara, 
D.D., Maynooth. 
The Legion and Prayer. 
Rev. Peter Birch, Ph.D., Maynooth. 


The Legion and the Cross. 
Rev. Aedan McGrath, Navan. 
The Holy Ghost in Legion Spirituality. 
Rev. Thomas Finnegan, D.C.L., Sligo. 
The Legion and the Priest. 
Mr. Frank Duff. 


Discussion groups will be arranged. 


It would help greatly in making arrangements for lectures and 
catering if priests who intend to be present would notify Rev. M. 
O’Beirne, Saint Peter’s, Athlone. Father O’Beirne will also be glad 
to make hotel reservations for those who require them. 


DONNCHADH O FLOINN 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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Towards a Statue of Saint Joseph 


DONAL O’SULLIVAN 


Dear Joe, 

I have your letter which says that you have for a long time wanted 
to carve a statue of your namesake and that you would be glad of 
help in clarifying your ideas. I too am glad to assist in any way] 
can. The ideal would be, as you know far better than I, that you had 
a commission for a definite church—or family, why not ?—and that 
the priest or layman commissioning your work would discuss with 
you the kind of Saint Joseph he wants. You can, I am sure, put 
aside your fears that anyone employing you in the day that’s in it 
will demand just another repository Joseph. The priest of today is 
himself quite unhappy about the bald and decrepit old man who is 
still offered him by “‘the trade’’. It is only in the last few days that 
the parish priest of Kingscourt showed me with pride his laughing 


Saint Joseph with the eager Child throwing corn to the hens. The | 


group stands—or “runs” is perhaps the better word—over the 
entrance to his new school. I haven’t got a photo of this pleasant 
work of Garry Trimble’s; but I send you, with this, pictures of 
three Saint Josephs at whose making I was privileged to assist, 
They are all Irish; and for good measure I throw in a fourth in 
which some fear gan ainm of 1,100 years ago blazed a trail for us, 

Cannot you and our other young Irish sculptors pierce behind 
the “‘grotesqueness”’ and “‘crudity” (sad nineteenth century criticisms 
these) of the Moone cross and recover for our jaded generation the 
homely vigour and originality of the Saint Joseph who is there 
depicted. (Incidentally, it is well to recall that the Feilire of Oengus 
—of about the same date—gave “‘Jesu’s pleasant fosterer”’ his first 
liturgical recognition in the Western Church.) But you know what 
Evie Hone was doing in those striking drawings of hers from the 
old crosses and carvings. That is what I mean. Have we so many 
living roots that we can afford to neglect even one of them? 

At any rate, no matter how much a thousand years of Irish 
weather may have aged the saint as he ever sets out from Co. Kildare 
for Egypt, he is clearly no nonagenarian. Yet that is what Christian 
art, basing itself on the Apocrypha, rapidly made of him. “Thou 
hast been blessed in thine old age O father Joseph” says the Gospel 
of Pseudo-Matthew: and the Coptic History of Joseph the Carpenter 
made him out to be just ninety-one when he married Our Lady! 
The intention was good—to stress the virginity of Mary and 
secondarily that of Joseph himself—but the means taken were 
unfortunate. Surely the Christians of the Catacombs, who depicted 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT (The Moone Cross) 
Photograph: Father William Hawkes 
Block by courtesy REPORTORIUM NOVUM 
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SAINT JOSEPH (Oisin Kelly) 
Saint Francis Xavier’s, Gardiner Street, Dublin 


Photograph by courtesy Independent Newspapers 
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SAINT JOSEPH (Oisin Kelly) 
Saint Mary’s, Emo 


Photograth: Father Sean Duggan 
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SAINT JOSEPH (Laurence Campbell) 
Tullabeg 


thotograth: Yather Sean Duggan 
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‘him as young and beardless, had a saner view of the kind of man 
required for the arduous tasks that God had in store for him. And 
modern writers, taking this and Jewish marriage customs into 
consideration, suppose him to be in the twenties, if not younger, 
at the time of his marriage. 

This short letter will not even attempt to follow the ups-and- 
downs of Joseph’s age and iconography through the centuries. You 
will find it all, if you want it, in Emile M4le’s vast tomes or in the 
solid German study of Joseph Seitz. Perhaps the Tullabeg and 
Gardiner Street statues—given that their aim was more or less 
realistic might well have shown their Josephs younger. (John 
Haugh, in his statue for the Catholic Workers’ College at Dublin, 
seems to have done so. I have, however, seen only a Press photo- 
graph of it.) Yet, if a completely realistic view is to be taken, it can 
be argued—if somewhat tenuously—that Saint Joseph died early in 
Our Lord’s public life. In that case Laurence Campbell was not far 
out in depicting him in his fifties. Only a few feet away, in the same 
chapel, you have Evie Hone’s Saint Joseph in the Nativity window. 
He is sitting down—as he does at Chartres—with his head resting 
on his hand, thinking things out. He had to do quite an amount of 
that, poor man. So, perhaps after all, he was prematurely bald! 

“Mais, ce réalisme me fait mal!” Without echoing completely that 
famous anguished cry, I know that you agree with me that realism 
in statuary is a dangerous game; and that you would appreciate a 
remark of Oisin Kelly’s made when discussing a sketch for sculpture: 
‘The stone-mason, who on some tombstones in Wexford carved 
angels with top-hats, possessed an innocence I can admire but not 
emulate”. The fact is that the transcendancy of God and the holiness 
of His saints cannot be captured by rule of thumb—and still less 
by a callipers. And every repository and every cemetery from 
Glasnevin to Pére de la Chaise proves it, even if the odd painting 
like the wonderfully tender Saint Joseph of El Greco at Toledo 
seems to disprove it. There is no need to tell you that the accent is 
on the word “‘seems”’. 

But let us get back to our Irish Saint Joseph: and perhaps the 
best and most practical form my advice can take is to tell you a 
little of how the Emo Saint Joseph came into being. It involves, 
taturally, the artist and myself; but try and read it rather as a 
thapter in the saint’s continuing existence than as material for 
tither of our biographies. Saint Mary’s, Emo, is as you are aware, 
anoviceship where in quiet and silence we have somewhat the same 
job to do as Saint Joseph had at Nazareth. We thought—I mean the 
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novices and myself, for they were in on the business from the start— 
that we should have a real Saint Joseph of our own, as we were 
later to have an Our Lady of Emo. We did some praying about it; 
and, believing with Saint Teresa of Avila that Saint Joseph gets 
from Our Lord whatever he asks, we soon had our ideas and the 
money wherewith to materialize them. 

I chose Oisin Kelly because I knew him to be an artist with 
genuine spiritual values—and also with a few young sons!—and 
the best of his work had led me to believe that he could express 
sculpturally what we wanted expressed. What did we want expressed? 
Here I have to say in a few lines what has been said in a thousand 
books. But then Our Lady herself had once said it very briefly: 
“Your father and I have been searching for You”. (And how many 
times a day must the boy Jesus have said it when He called out to 
Joseph: Abba! Daddy!) Saint Augustine, too, expressed it briefly— 
and daringly: Sicut enim caste conjux illa, sic ille caste maritus: et 
sicut illa caste mater, sic ille caste pater. “‘Just as she was virginally 
the wife, so was he virginally the husband; and just as she was 
virginally the mother, so was he virginally the father’’. For ages, 
however, theologians fought shy of Saint Augustine’s clarity; 
it has cost us another few centuries of thought to realize quite 
clearly again that once we exclude physical paternity we can regard 
Joseph as father in all other respects. 

Anyhow you can read all that—and much else—in one of the 
best books in English on the subject: Joseph and Jesus. A Theological 
Study of Their Relationship, by Francis L. Filas, S.J. Bruce, 1952. 
Out of his study of this book and our talks on it Oisin Kelly began 
to get his ideas on Joseph (whom he wanted to “do” anyhow) 
straightened out. Models and sketches came—dozens of them—and 
we, who were to live with the saint, sent on our criticisms, the wise 
as well as the unwise. I wish I had kept all the delightfully irate 
letters of the sculptor as he dealt with the latter. Here is one (I beg 
his pardon in advance for quoting without leave) which taught my 
eager but green novices a good deal about religious imagery and a 
thing or two about prayer. “I have been working all the week on 
yet another Saint Joseph. It did not turn out as well as expected, 
but it is an improvement. Give your novices my love and thanks 
BUT—theirs is precisely the kind of mind I am trying to escape 
from. It is because I still have loose shreds of that kind of mind 
that my job was not as successful as it should have been. I had a 
beautiful thought: it was right formally and theologically. And then 
I said to myself, thinking of your novices: ‘I must put clothes on 
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the figures’. So I put on the props. . . . and then I thought: ‘He must 
have a beard’. . . and only that the idea was so lost by then that I 
stopped in despair, I’d probably have gone on to put an expression 
of sweetness and light in the faces. Let them bring their attributes 
to my sculptures. They want their saints to be sexually attractive— 
in a nice way, of course. Good photography can tolerably express 
history; but when I begin thinking about history my work loses the 
dignity of the ‘myth’. I should like to do a Joseph who has no 
attributes but the fostering of the Son of God”’. 

We who live day in day out with his Joseph think he has suc- 
ceeded. Any initial surprise we felt at having sheer shape and volume 
and a self-contained rhythm express a theological truth, undisguised 
by props and excrescences, has long disappeared. I could, of course, 
here talk about the whole loving protective quality of the figure of 
Joseph; protective, yet not overshadowing or “‘stealing the show” 
from the Child; then about the charm of the Child Himself; and 
how the artist has cunningly—or punningly, as is Oisin Kelly’s 
wont—given Him a halo in the protecting arm of Joseph. I could 
even quote Jung with effect. All that would be largely valid: but it 
would be to deal with a sculpture as if it were a painting, or even 
a poem. You, as a sculptor, will know what I mean when I say 
that this statue is “tangibly” Saint Joseph. Nor is this “‘presence” 
of Joseph always confined to imaginable sensations. I have been 
amused at how frequently he is patted on the head or encircled 
lovingly with the arm in a “‘palpable”’ tribute to a first-rate piece of 
sculpture. And when he goes off to some exhibition for a while, 
the space that he filled in the hall is almost sensibly vacant. You 
will understand how proud we all were of him when he returned 
from the Salzburg Biennale two years ago with his first prize and 
his medal. And it looks as if he may be setting off for Venice with 
the Child in late summer. But then he was a bit of a traveller in his 
earthly life too! 

I hope this rather rambling letter has been of some use to you. 
You may well consider the Emo statue too “‘advanced”’ for a public 
church and prefer to emulate—in your own way, of course—the 
less purely sculptural yet still very high qualities of the Gardiner 
Street carving or the more obviously didactic merits of the Tullabeg 
Workman. In any and every case may the great and lovable saint 
be still, in the words of the twelfth century Martyrology of Gorman, 
“a tower against burnings, the dear fosterer of Christ” in us. 


DONAL O’SULLIVAN 
Saint Mary’s, Emo, Portarlington, Leix 
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A Letter From Ireland 


JAMES SCOTT 
1 April 2060! 
My DEAR BERNARD, 

I am very pleased that you have so enjoyed Frazer-Murphy’s 
great book, The Restoration of Catholicism in Ireland. I have read 
it many times and especially the magnificent chapters on the work 
of the English missionaries during the early years of this century, 
For sheer brilliance and perseverance it is on the same level, if 
not the same scale, as the contemporary work carried out by the 
Jesuits in Russia after the collapse of Communism and the 
Dominican conquest of Africa. 

You ask me how it was that Ireland which was so outstanding 
among the Catholic nations 150 years ago lost the faith so rapidly 
and readily during the latter part of the twentieth century. In some 
ways it is a mystery but the English reformation four hundred years 
earlier was just as rapid in its development and we still, in spite of 
all our advances in historical method, cannot altogether explain 
that strange event. Personally I think that the Irish collapse was 
entirely different in its nature in that it was not a matter of an 
alternative faith or of politics or of any abuse among the clergy, 
which were factors in the sixteenth century revolt. The essential 
feature was an astonishing loss of nerve before the challenge of 
the secularism and paganism of the times. Instead of meeting the 
challenge at all levels from the emotional to the intellectual as was 
done in England, in America, and what was then known as Western 
Europe, the Irish in a strange, uncharacteristic fashion went into 
retreat and instead of using the Faith to reach out and overcome 
the secularism of the outside world concentrated all their energies 
in defending themselves from outside contamination. Catholicism 
became a religion of “‘Do not” instead of ‘“‘Do.” While a great deal 
of time and energy was spent in censuring books and plays and 
“dangerous thinking” and while the schools continued to teach 
religious knowledge in a routine, mechanical manner, little or 
nothing was done in the creative fields of literature or art or in the 
co-ordination of the religious and scientific thinking of the age. 
The great Catholic revival in such countries as France was almost 

completely ignored and quite suddenly the whole middle class 

1. The date is important. It is not the author’s intention, however, to write 
“prehistory”; not futura but futurabilia. Seen at such a distance and from this 
unusual angle, the present may seem unfamiliar and strange. Yet the 
writer’s fresh angle can perhaps reveal for us something about the times we 
live in.——THE EDITOR. 
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community found itself without any adequate adult religious 
foundations. During the greater part of this time, however, the 
work of the Irish foreign missions was an apparent exception to 
the process of unappreciated decay. But even there, you will 
remember how they had to be replaced in parts of Africa and Asia 
because of their inability to keep up with the tremendous intellectual 
and cultural advances of those they were supposed to be teaching. 
It is quite a fantastic experience to read the kind of literature which 
was produced for the Catholic people of Ireland in the twentieth 
century. It was the kind of stuff a modern child would find sickening. 
and silly and which we find impossible to accept as adequate for 
adults. There were of course exceptions but these hardly ever got 
into a second edition while all the rubbish poured out in a great 
deluge of pseudo-spiritual sentimental sickness. 

The first warning of what was to come was given in the realization 
in England that many of the Irish emigrants of the mid-century lost 
or gave up their Faith once they left the land of their birth, but 
while the process was soon checked in England with the great. 
flowering of Catholicism in the decade 1980-1990, nothing adequate 
was done in Ireland. The great development of the lay apostolate 
especially in relation to an understanding of theology, of liturgical 
participation, and of cultural integration, which was so characteristic 
of the Catholic revival in Europe and later in America and Africa 
never developed beyond the initial stages in Ireland. The whole 
country until almost the very end slept on secure in its title of being 
a truly Catholic nation, proud of its past, of its great nineteenth. 
century contributions to the development of Catholicism in England, 
America and Australia, in the numbers of those who outwardly. 
fulfilled the duties of the faith, while all the time it was stagnating, 
sickening, and inwardly dying. It was a very easy, painless death. 
Catholic Ireland in fact died in its sleep. 

All this is an old story now and Frazer-Murphy shows how 
England repaid her debt with a swiftness and efficiency which is 
one of the great chapters in the history of the Church. So successful 
has the restoration been that already -we can afford once more to 
have an Irish bishop! 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES SCOTT 


P.S.—I hope you will enjoy your holiday on the moon. Don’t 
forget to visit the Russian quarter; their new basilica to Our Lady. 
of the Stars at the Gregorian crater is a magnificent piece of work. 
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A Pastoral Experiment 
THOMAS PHILIP DONNELLY 


T is a common charge against France, and the French are by no 

means the last to bring it, that the country is decadent. Her 

politics at home and abroad are in a morass, her literature 
preaches despair, her painting, music and architecture are irrational, 
As for religion, the people are living in near-paganism and the 
priests will not mix with them . . . One is led to wonder at times 
why it is that whatever France does in the religious and intellectual 
field contrives to excite such interest and imitation abroad, why 
so many people we know seem to be aware of the Missions to the 
Workers, French church architecture, Coty at the Vatican, the 
Dialogue Mass. Could it be that there is a lot more vigour, even 
ferment, in the French religious spirit than we are usually prepared 
to grant? A recent experiment on the parochial level would suggest 
that there is. 

A great boulevard leads out of the city of Grenoble to the 
mountains where tourists’ cars whiz by all the summer day. A 
generation ago the people of the parish of Saint-Pierre du Rondeau 
were well-to-do middle class, living a little way back from the 
road. Now it is an industrial area with modern factories and blocks 
of workers’ flats, cement everywhere, and there are twelve thousand 
faithful to be cared for by a parish priest and two curates. The 
working class detest the middle class and will only reluctantly 
come into contact with them. They are Christian in name though 
they sometimes, it is thought, say their prayers. Perhaps ten per 
cent come to Sunday Mass. For them the church is a place where 
the priests gather money, a building lined with collecting boxes. 
They are indifferent, occasionally hostile, to the clergy. A visiting 
priest is advised not to go into a factory in clerical dress. “Some 
of those lads, you know, don’t care much for the clergy”. The 
priest, they would say, is not a bad type, mind you. He has a job 
like anyone else and has to get money to live, but the whole thing 
is, well, business, and a man has enough to do these days to keep 
himself and his family. That is a fair representation of the working 
class outlook in twentieth century Europe. 

That was the state of the parish just after the war when the 
present parish priest was appointed. He is himself a man of the 
people, with a good war record and some experience of industrial 
conditions, intelligent and well-read, undemonstrative and practical. 
He can talk a good deal when the occasion demands it and he has 
a dry, observant humour. Not an untypical French priest. 
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He studied his problems and found there were really only four 
of them: the social milieu (terms like these come much more 
trippingly off the French tongue), the liturgical life of the parish, 
its material life and the parish activities. He then summoned a 
general parish meeting, an Assembly of Christianity. They all 
studied the data, reflected, discussed and resolved. (These meetings 
are still held annually.) It came as a shock to realize that only ten 
per cent of the faithful took any practical part in parish life or 
bore its burdens, while the great majority merely came looking for 
help at the great turning-points of their lives, that is, Baptism, 
First Communion, Marriage and Death. The laity decided to back 
up the work of the priests, to take on a fair share of the burdens, 
study the problems, then produce solutions which they hoped 
would be both Christian and human. 

To begin at the beginning, the pagan milieu has been invaded. 
On the principle that the first rule is charity and that Christians 
should be witnesses to good-neighbourliness and _ self-sacrifice, 
apostolic groups are set up in every district and street and in blocks 
of flats. These are meant to be little islands of Christianity. They 
help their neighbours by way of prayer, co-operation and practical 
assistance, sometimes organizing collections in certain cases. Small 
libraries or book-barrows, not too obviously religious, have been 
installed here and there under the care of people who are already 
in the book business. 

The second problem that had to be solved was the liturgical life 
of the parish, the Mass, the sacraments, funerals and so forth. 
It was practically axiomatic in the district that this was all a money- 
making affair for the priests. The present position will hardly 
support this charge. All sacraments and all religious ceremonies 
are absolutely free. People are not even allowed to give what they 
wish. All places in the church are free. All funerals are free. Collec- 
tions on Sundays and at all services are abolished. The only 
remaining collections are those laid down by the bishop, such as 
the Propagation of the Faith and Peter’s Pence. A real reversal of 
custom is that the parish now gives presents, such as a medal at 
baptism, a book (on the Christian Family) at weddings, and a 
Requiem Mass on the occasion of death. At baptisms, weddings 
and funerals one and all, poor and rich, receive the same honours 
comprising the full treatment of lighting, bells, hangings, carpet 
and harmonium. The parish priest told me how he had felt com- 
pelled to do this after the working class members of his flock had 
protested at the special treatment given to the funeral of a high- 
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ranking officer. An important reservation is made here: those who 
have refused to have a priest or the last sacraments are refused 
religious burial, and those whose family has not called the priest 
before death receive the minimum honours at their funerals. These 
sanctions carry considerable weight. 

At the people’s request a temporary altar is brought forward 
almost to the front seats for Sunday Mass. Here Mass is said 
facing the people. Everything is in full view: the charts lie flat on 
the altar and the Missal rests on a cushion. I might note here that 
the celebrant must resist the impulse to turn round for the Dominus 
Vobiscum. The main Mass is at seven o’clock now, which suits the 
general body of the people better than nine. The congregation, as 
usual nowadays, makes the responses. One’s attention can un- 
expectedly be captured at the sight of a young man or woman 
rising in the church and reading out the Epistle and Gospel. The 
intentions to be prayed for are announced not at the sermon time 
but aloud during the mementos for the living and the dead in the 
Mass. 

Problem Number Three to be solved was, one may recall, the 
material life of the parish, which means money. Abolishing collec- 
tions in church did not noticeably help here. The parish priest put 
his cards on the table before his people. The parish budget came 
to a considerable sum, of which more than half was needed by the 
schools (no government salaries here). Half the parish revenue was 
contributed by the ten per cent who practised, by way of Sunday 
collections and voluntary offerings. The other half of the revenue 
came from stole fees (at baptisms, funerals, marriages, etc.) contri- 
buted by the ninety per cent who did not practise. The solution of 
this problem was simply that the true Christians would be educated 
into doubling their subscriptions. This has worked. Now people 
pay their Sunday contribution by way of an envelope left on a 
table as they go into the church, or placed in a box as they go out. 

An active group, which is called Friends of the Parish, is fune- 
tioning and this takes care of the parish budget. The subscriptions 
of the members make up any deficits and actually have expanded 
the parish revenue. To be a member of Friends of the Parish one 
promises to contribute the value of one day’s work per month. 
This payment is anonymous and may be made by the month, the 
quarter or the year according to each one’s means. For example, 
people guarantee ten shillings a month, five shillings a year, two 
pounds a month. These Friends of the Parish also undertake a 
certain number of hours of work weekly or monthly for the benefit 
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of the parish. Thus one family puts in two hours of work per week. 
The annual sale of work is organized by the Catholic Action group 
in which certain families work all the year round. This is one of 
the most important elements in the parish resources and may 
produce the greater part of a thousand pounds a year. One other 
source of revenue is a house-to-house collection which is sent to 
the bishop for the upkeep of the priests. 

Far-reaching steps have been taken towards a solution of the 
fourth problem to be faced, the administration of parish activities. 
A parish council takes general control and has under it four 
committees. 

The Finance committee looks after the budget of the church and 
clergy. It pays over an annual sum to the bishop, pays an allowance 
to the priests—it seems rather small—and directs the remaining 
revenue to the general expenses of the parish. 

The Parish Magazine committee is responsible for getting out 
and distributing the diocesan and parish magazines and for collect- 
ing readers’ subscriptions. 

The Schools committee collects from house to house for the 
parish schools, as laid down by the bishop. It fixes the school fees 
to be paid by the children’s families, reduces the debt on the schools, 
decides on reductions to certain families, pays a living wage to the 
teachers and considers applications for admission to the schools. 

The Vocations committee helps the families of clerical students 
to pay the seminary fees. Most of these families are working class 
and the loss of wages which might have been earned by the absent 
seminarists could be a serious matter. 

Finally the parish community acknowledges its duty to the 
souls of the dead, and arranges that a Mass is celebrated for each 
parishioner as soon as possible after his death. The names of all 
those who die during the year are inscribed on the parish Dead List 
and Mass is said on the first Saturday of each month for all on 
this list. 

It is hardly needful to add that there are many more parish 
activities besides those mentioned above. One may cite the parish 
holiday camps which take the boys to the Mediterranean coast 
and the girls to the mountains. I once was fortunate enough to 
give Benediction for the girls in their camp, and was strongly 
impressed by their piety—and gaiety. 

Can any assessment be made of the results of these striking 
reforms? It is not easy or prudent for a stranger to pass judgment. 
To my own knowledge the attendance at week-day Mass varied 
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from one to a dozen—but that was during the workers’ annual 
holidays. The congregation at nine o’clock Mass was probably less 
than two hundred—but nine o’clock Mass in holiday time is 
reckoned quite late, and people do take the bus into town. The 
priests are better received by the workers than before and freely 
enter all houses. They believe that the picked Christian workers 
are having some influence in the factories, and the girl catechists 
are doing valuable work with the children and in the workers’ flats. 
The number of vocations is reassuring, by local standards. There 
still is a leakage problem among adolescents after school age but 
the parish priest has observed that the young people often return 
to the Church after marriage. Incidentally Pére Daniel in his 
Aspects de la pratique religieuse a Paris finds precisely the opposite 
of this return. Readers are no doubt aware that sections of lay 
Catholic Action in France have recently shown a tendency to be 
impatient of control by the hierarchy. Our parish priest is con- 
scious of such dangers but does not think that they threaten the 
organization of his parish. One thing he is quite certain of, and 
that is that he has practically no financial worries now, certainly 
not about the schools, which are the financial bugbear of the average 
French parish. He feels confident about his plans to build a new 
church to replace the present temporary building, and altogether 
gives the impression of a man, a serious and cheerful man, who 
has cast his cares on God and on God’s people. 

The great question, of course, for an Irish Catholic enquirer, is: 
what of the faith in the people’s hearts? In all fairness, even after 
ten years’ experiment, it is still too early to answer that question. 
The Holy Ghost, working through His human co-operators in 
France, will no doubt supply the answer. 


THOMAS PHILIP DONNELLY 
Saint Columb’s College, Derry 


Youth in the amphitheatre 


O why should we not look to the youth of the twentieth century 
to rival the Christians of the first age? There will only be this 
difference, that the youth of today will not have to hide in the 
catacombs, but, when they are in the public amphitheatre, they 
will have to fight not with the lions of the Coliseum, but with the 
monster of self-respect. 

—BENEDICT XV 
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Children and the Mass 
PATRICK MURNANE 


HE Mass amongst the Irish must present the stranger with 
as paradox. He is aware, if he knows anything of Irish history, 

that we have cherished the Mass and have been most faithful 
to it. He is aware, too, with a little observation, that nowhere can 
there be found people more silent, more passive, more dumb at 
Mass than the Irish. To outward seeming, an Irish congregation 
at Mass is unaware of its position in the drama of worship at the 
altar. Instead of that corporate worship that respects the individual, 
we seem to have a highly individualistic worship that ignores the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, a doctrine which can be expressed 
in concrete fashion in the people of the parish attending Mass in 
the parish church. To others, who are not strangers, there is some- 
thing disconcerting in this continued devotion to the Mass coupled 
with an apparent lack of real understanding of it, and, in particular, 
of the people’s part in it. There is the worrying thought that we 
may be living upon tradition with its props of custom, human 
respect, public opinion. 

Even if things are not as bad as they seem—and it is well to 
remember that great faith may be inarticulate—there is a feeling 
abroad that Ireland, no longer isolated, must move with the times 
in liturgy as in other things. In any case, it is more than a question 
of feeling; it is following the wishes of the Holy Father. The centre 
of the liturgy is the Mass. The centre of our faith is the mystery of 
Redemption. At Mass opus redemptionis exercetur. The Mass 
is the enactment of the Redemption. The hope of our people, on 
the other hand, is the children. We must fashion them, then, in a 
new, more conscious, more active understanding of the Mass. 
That is the greatest of all teaching—the integration of the Mass in 
the lives of children, rather, to get the children to live the Mass. 
It is not knowledge alone that saves or sanctifies. It is the saturation 
of the whole man in faith. This can best be done through the liturgy, 
and, first of all, through the Mass.- 


The Home and the Church 
It may be well briefly to consider the present position. First of 


all there is the home and the parish church in relation to it. Almost 
all Irish Catholics in Ireland attend Mass when they are bound 
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to and see to it that their children, often when they are very young, 
do the same. They are careful to ensure that both their children 
and themselves are, in general appearance, properly turned out. 
In fact, “respectability” is one of the characteristics of the Sunday 
morning congregation. The older women bring prayer-books very 
often and always the rosary beads. The older children, the young 
men and women may nowadays carry a missal. The older men 
often rely on the beads alone; those marvellously diminutive 
prayer-books seem to have had their day. Frequently, little children 
can boast of a book with coloured pictures of the Mass and large 
clear type. In country places, the children will usually stay in the 
family group; in some towns they may occupy places reserved 
for them at the special children’s Masses. These Masses, however, 
are often not exclusively for children and “children” may mean 
anyone from seven to eighteen. The children who are with their 
parents will hear from them an occasional word of admonition 
or encouragement or explanation. Those grouped together will be 
in charge of a teacher or a brother or a member of some sodality. 
They may sing during the Mass in Latin or English. They may 
have a commentator in the pulpit. Often the Mass the children 
attend, even in groups, will, in what concerns the priest, differ in 
no way from the other Masses. Many will receive Holy Communion 
either during Mass or immediately before or after Mass. 


The School 


In the school, instruction in the Mass, as indeed all religious 
instruction, tends to be dominated by the thought of the religious 
examination. In spite of himself, the teacher may be inclined to 
impart that kind of memorised, theoretic knowledge of doctrine 
that will ensure an answer to the questions of an examiner who 
must needs pass quickly from one child to another. This soulless 
teaching can, of course, be very misleading. It is difficult to avoid 
it, however, in view of the great amount of time that must be spent 
in helping the children to memorise the words of the catechism. 
The visiting priest can and does, increasingly, try to nullify the 
evil by relating doctrine and particularly the doctrine of the Mass 
to the child’s life. Children, too, are taught in many schools how 
to use the missal. If the right spirit be in this teaching, it must 
lead to a better, a deeper understanding of the Mass. The preparation 
alone made in so many schools on Fridays for the Mass of the 
following Sunday must have an effect. What is sadly needed is 
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that essential co-operation between parents and teacher. That 
abdication of rights and duties so common to modern parents 
is with us here too. 


Ideas for Improvement: 1. The Missal 


So much, very incompletely, for the present position. It is quite 
well known. Each one can fill in the picture for himself. What 
can be done to improve it? We may begin by noting that there is 
one definite and fairly general sign of a new interest in the Mass. 
It is the greatly increased use of the missal. The position of the 
missal is mentioned by our present Pope in “Mediator Dei.” “‘We, 
therefore, highly commend,” he writes, ‘the zeal which, to enable 
the faithful to take part more profitably in the Mass, seeks to 
adapt the Roman Missal to their use, so that they may join in 
prayer with the priest, using his very words and uttering the 
sentiments of the Church itself.” The use of the missal should 
then be encouraged since so many have shown a liking for it and 
since it is not too sudden a step from former methods of hearing 
Mass. For secondary schools, training in the use and appreciation 
of the missal is admirable in every way. For primary schools the 
question is not so easily solved for here we are up against a very 
real difficulty. At the moment, even at the very end of the primary 
course, many children cannot be taught to read the missal properly. 
Various reasons are given for this. One thing certainly does not 
help. It is the use of unnecessarily difficult translations of the Latin 
text. These archaic renderings will probably disappear with time, 
and meanwhile some excellent missals are appearing. The secret 
of teaching the child to handle the missal easily seems to lie in an 
early start and a gradual, a graded introduction to its full use. 
The junior missals that must be provided should, however, keep 
as near to the Latin text as possible. I have found many children 
who could recite almost by rote much of the ordinary of the Mass 
at the age of fourteen, and I do not speak of a parrot-recitation, 
either. There seems to be no good reason why, with intelligent 
handling of the matter, very many more should not show a 
comparable knowledge of the missal. Perhaps our whole instruction 
in the Mass could and should be based on the missal, thus making 
the missal the central theme for at least one year’s course. 


2. The Parents 


If we are to improve the children’s appreciation of the Mass, 
we must not forget the parents, who need instruction in the Mass 
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not merely for their own sake, but that, as well, they may pass on 
that instruction in the home. The regular instruction on the Mass 
given in accordance with the diocesan syllabus do not appear to 
be enough. Here there is work to be done in parents’ associations, 
or in parent-teacher associations, or in the ordinary confraternity 
or sodality. The teacher above all must not err by being too abstract, 
too “theological.” It must be given to the parents very much as 
they should transfer it to their children. Again, a thorough course 
in the missal should be feasible, at least in the smaller sodalities, 
Many of the younger parents will already have been introduced 
to the use of the missal. The mere example of the parent devoutly 
using his missal is bound to have a favourable effect on the child. 
It may be said that I place too much reliance on the missal, that 
there are other ways. Of course there are, but it must be remembered 
that the people at Mass have been very passive indeed and for a 
long time, and that, even though each reads his own missal apart 
from his neighbour, the spirit of communal worship may still be 
very strong. In more articulate communal worship, on the other 
hand, it is possible to have a very individualistic spirit. If only 
it were always practicable to have family attendance at Mass! 
The Mass must not be merely a duty for the family. It must be 
the source of its true life. 


3. The School 


We have partly dealt with the school already in dealing with 
the training of children in the use of the missal. The great need 
is a new approach to instruction in the Mass, the pastoral-liturgical 
approach which has been so emphasised in “Mediator Dei.’ There 
has been, in this context, an unfortunate tendency in the past to 
be attracted by difficult theological problems. The Mass must not 
be a difficult thing to the children. The very nature of the process 
of salvation says that it cannot be. Children are self-centred. They 
want to see, very quickly, where they come in. It is not that they 
are necessarily selfish in the bad sense. They merely view matters in 
the concrete and in relation to themselves. What can they give? 
What can they expect? What is their relation to the offering being 
made by Jesus Christ? What effect should attendance at Mass have 
on their behaviour each day? “‘At Mass,” says Rev. J. A. Jungmann 
(LUMEN VITAE, VII, 1952), “they should unite themselves increasingly 
to His sacrifice, learning to make of their lives a spiritual sacrifice 
to God.” Rev. M. Van Caster, S.J. (L.v. IX, 1954), says: “The 
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best way of carrying out the surrender of oneself in the sacrifice 
of the Mass, therefore, corresponds to the conception of a fully 
Christian life.” It is obvious that the basis of this approach is the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. There is sore need of interpreting 
the relevant parts of “‘Mystici Corporis’’ and “‘Mediator Dei” in 
terms that children can grasp. So much for the road to be travelled. 
What of the methods of travelling it, the mechanics of conveying 
this particular attitude to the Mass? 

There is the question of putting the children in the presence of 
the Mass without having them actually present at Mass. This may 
appear confusing but what I am thinking of are such things as the 
“dry mass,” the use of toys, films, etc. The one danger of the dry 
mass, i.c., a “‘mass” in which the priest at a correctly laid-out 
altar, goes through the various parts of the real Mass, is irreverence. 
This can be and has been successfully guarded against. It is desirable 
that the teacher at a dry mass should be other than the priest at 
the altar. Associated with this method should be a journey to the 
parish church itself, in particular to the sacristy where the various 
furnishings of Mass, the vestments, etc., should be shown and 
explained to the children. All this is scarcely suitable for the very 
young. Nor are films. Generally, indeed, a film has to be shown 
many times before the children are capable of taking it in thoroughly. 
Slides are to be preferred. For the younger child reliance must 
be placed on pictures and toys, particularly toy-altars, chalices, 
etc. There is no danger of irreverence for however real the pretence 
may be to the child, he will always distinguish between the reality 
his mind confers and what we call reality. 


4. The Church 


The home and the school must be the scenes of the child’s direct 
instruction in the Mass. The church at Mass-time must not normally 
be the scene of such direct instruction. It is common nowadays 
to provide a commentator at least for children’s Masses. The word 
commentator is unfortunate. It conjures up visions of commentators 
in other places and is associated with the idea of running com- 
mentaries on sports events. It suggests a passive audience, moved 
perhaps at times not so much by what is happening as by the 
commentator commenting on what is happening. The commentator 
at Mass can only too easily get between the people and the Mass. 
It is only in so far as our priest-commentators cease to comment 
and become leaders of the community in prayer that they are truly 
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effective. The priest then who tries to lead his congregation at 
Mass must try also to efface himself before the central mystery, 
He should not, even physically, be between the altar and the 
people. His task is to urge on, to help to prayer, to lead the 
community to offer itself. It is a subtle task. In fact, it may be almost 
impossible to fulfil it when faced with a congregation of children 
of greatly varying ages and development. Here the much-disputed 
question of children’s Masses comes up again. The late Cardinal 
Saliége sums up fairly: “They [children’s Masses] are useful, and 
even mecessary where the parents are not aware of their 
responsibilities. In those fortunate cases where families are conscious 
of their duty, is it wise to relieve them of it? Would it not be better 
to encourage them to supervise the upbringing of the child them- 
selves?” Apart from commentaries during Mass, the priest can lay 
stress in other ways on the part of the people in the sacrifice. He 
can, for example, give a new importance to the missal by announcing 
each Sunday at least, before Mass begins, the particular Mass being 
celebrated. This public oral announcement is more effective than 
any written notice at the entrance to the church. Such a notice or 
the relevant page of the English ORDO might well be put on the 
notice-board for week-day Masses. He might even give instruction 
at least to some suitable group in the use of this ORDO. 


Conclusion 


Father Drinkwater says somewhere: “The work of the Catholic 
Church in the world might be briefly described as getting people 
to come to Mass.” In My Mass Father Putz, S.J., expresses the 
same idea: “Indeed a Catholic may almost be defined as one who 
takes an intelligent part in the Mass. There he will find and imbibe 
the whole essence of his religion.’’ Besides by means of this new 
approach—really a very ancient approach indeed—to the Mass, 
we may quite easily clear away what is formalisitic in our religious 
instruction. Doctrine is not neglected. It is the basis of the pastoral- 
liturgical approach, which is also so very near, so practical to the 
child. “The child to whom it [the Mass] is explained progressively, 
and who is taught to live the mystery of the Mass, discovers 
experimentally the whole of religion’ (Rev. X. Lefebvre, S.J., 
L.v., 1950, 2-3). It is evident that in olden times the Mass was 
better understood and appreciated than now. When this true vision 
of the Mass was dimmed the people were still in the spirit of 
Christ’s sacrifice in their love of penance. Their sufferings endured 
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in submission to God’s will kept them faithful even when the Mass 
had to leave the church. The occasions of penance have been 
lessened in our day. The spirit of penance, of sacrifice, must be 
preserved. It will be preserved if we return with our ancient 
appreciation to the Mass. A beginning should be made with the 
children. 

PATRICK MURNANE 


Kilbrin Kanturk, Co. Cork 


Care of the emigrant 


During the closing years of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
when avenues to fortune hitherto unknown were opened up to the 
needy and when waves of human beings coming from Europe and 
especially from Italy were cast up upon the American shore, the 
Catholic Church spared neither trouble nor labour in bringing 
spiritual aid to the emigrants. Drawing inspiration from that love 
which she had always lavished on her children down through the 
ages, she was ready not only to approve new methods of the 
apostolate suitably adapted to the advancement of these peoples 
and to the new circumstances of the age but in a spirit of alert zeal 
she actually pioneered them because she realized full well the 
dangers to society morals and religion which were present. 


—Pius xu: “‘Exsul Familia” 
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News and Views 


NHE following is the text of the letter of His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, Most Rev. Jeremiah Kinane, D.D., D.C.L., 
Patron of the Congress, to the Abbot of Glenstal, the Right 


Rev. Dom Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B., on the occasion of the Fifth 
Irish Liturgical Congress: 


My dear Lord Abbot, 


I am very grateful to you for your kind invitation to the 
Fifth Liturgical Congress and Abbot Marmion Centenary to 
be held at the Abbey of SS. Joseph and Columba, Glenstal, on 
the 14th and 15th April. I regret very much, however, that on 
account of another important engagement it will not be 
possible for me to be present. 

The subject of the Conference, the Eucharist, is, I need 

hardly say, of the greatest importance, and I notice from the 
papers to be read and discussed that it will be dealt with not 
only from the liturgical, but also from the devotional aspect. 
‘During the last fifty years there has been a wonderful increase 
of devotion to the Eucharist amongst us. It is due mainly to 
the teaching and legislation of Pope Pius X, and has been, I 
have no doubt, the principal means of keeping the majority of 
our people so good notwithstanding all the influences for evil 
that have been bearing upon them in recent years. For this we 
owe the saintly Pontiff a debt of gratitude which we can never 
sufficiently acknowledge or repay. 

Whilst our devotion to the Eucharist has increased enor- 
mously during the past half-century, the same cannot be said 
of our interest in its liturgy. Liturgy indeed seems to have 
made little appeal to us. In the curricula of our ecclesiastical 
colleges it used to be a subject of minor importance, and the 
attitude towards it of our student days persevered to a large 
extent during our priestly life. For a long time we were hardly 
aware of the great liturgical movements on the Continent of 
Europe, which were arousing such interest in the history of 
the liturgy and were helping so many to participate more 
intelligently and more devotionally in the public worship of 
the Church. There has been, however, a considerable change 
in recent years, due in large measure, I am confident, to the 
liturgical Congresses held at Glenstal. For helping so effectively 
to bring us into line with the general trend of the Church in 
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this matter we are deeply indebted to the monks of the Abbey 
of SS. Joseph and Columba. 

This year’s Congress should be an outstanding one not only 
by reason of its important subject, but also because of the 
distinguished ecclesiastics who are reading papers on practical 
aspects of it, and should help a good deal to develop still 
further Irish devotion to the Eucharist and interest in its 
liturgy. There is, however, another and, perhaps, more appeal- 
ing reason why this present Congress interests me very deeply, 
namely, the fact, that it is to be the occasion of a Centenary 
Commemoration of Abbot Marmion not only by the monks 
of Glenstal, but also by Irish priests generally, secular and 
religious. We should never forget that Abbot Marmion is a 
great Irishman as well as a great Benedictine. He was born in 
Ireland, received his priestly education to serve on the Irish 
mission, and spent the early years of his priesthood in the 
Archdiocese of Dublin. When he left his native Dublin to 
enter the Benedictine monastery of Maredsous in Belgium, 
he brought with him a deep affection for the land in which 
he was born and brought up, an affection which persevered 
throughout his life and later on, when he became Abbot, 
begot in him an ardent desire to make a foundation of his 
Order in Ireland. Although the first World War and the 
difficulties resulting from it prevented him from realizing 
this desire, yet, undoubtedly, his was the inspiration which 
ultimately led to the establishment of the now flourishing 
Monastery of Glenstal. 

Dom Marmion then, besides being a Benedictine, is also an 
Irishman, and about his greatness there is no doubt. All who 
are competent to give an opinion are agreed that he is one 
of the greatest writers on asceticism and mysticism not merely 
of our own days, but of all time; that he has given the world 
a presentation of the Christian life unequalled in its integrity 
and balance, and that his three works, Christ, the Life of the 
Soul, Christ in His Mysteries, and Christ, the Ideal of the 
Monk are truly spiritual classics. He is great too in the holiness 
of his own life; the fact alone that the process for his beati- 
fication has made considerable progress is sufficient evidence 
of this. Now, all true Catholics love their native land and all 
that it connotes; they honour the great ones amongst its 
children; and they recall with pride and joy the names of 
those who have given it distinction or have conferred lasting 
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benefits upon it. And few, if any, of the sons of Ireland in 
modern times are greater in the real sense of the term than 
Abbot Marmion; few, if any, have added more to the dis. 
tinction and glory of Ireland throughout the world; few, if 
any, will ultimately, I am confident, have conferred truer or 
more lasting benefits upon it. For patriotic reasons alone then, 
Irish Catholics and especially Irish priests should be deeply 
interested in this great Irishman, and should look up to him 
and honour him. 

There is another reason why, not merely Irish Catholics, 
but indeed all Catholics should make Abbot Marmion their 
model and guide, and that is the character of his spiritual 
teaching. The keynote of this teaching is Christ; to Christ, 
as the source of all grace, all life and all holiness, he refers 
every advance in perfection. He has made this abundantly 
clear in his writings. Thus, for example, in Christ the Life 
of the Soul he states: 


My object in these, as in all my other instructions, is 
to fix the eyes and hearts of my readers on Jesus Christ 
and on His Word. He is the Alpha and Omega of all 
sanctity, and His Word is the divine seed from which all 
sanctity springs. In the first ages of the Church, these 
two divine principles, untramelled in their action, pro- 
duced wonders of sanctity, but, little by little, men, not 
content with the simplicity of the divine message, mingled 
their own conceptions with the word of God. 

I felt convinced that, if I could deliver God’s message in 
His own words, according to the divine simplicity of His 
plan, these same effects would follow, and I must say that 
my hopes have not been disappointed. 


Now, the present chaotic condition of the world, as both 
Pius XI and Pius XII have often pointed out, is due largely 
to the fact that so many individuals, families and nations have 
banished Christ from their lives; and therefore an adequate 
remedy for the evils which threaten to overwhelm us can be 
found only in the restoration of Christ to His rightful position, 
only in the wider cultivation of a truly Christian life and in 
the deepening and intensification of it in those who already 
practise it. The Christo-centric doctrine so simply, logically 
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and persuasively developed by Dom Marmion is admirably 
calculated to effect this. 

The forthcoming Liturgical Congress is, I repeat, of out- 
standing importance, and I wish it a great success and pray 
that God may bestow abundant graces and blessings on all 
who take part in it. 


I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
+ J. KINANE 
Archbishop of Cashel 
8 April 1958 
* * * 


Sir Shane Leslie in a letter to the Editor of this review! drew 
attention to the spiritual plight of tinkers and itinerant in Ireland. 
“Here on our steps are people who need missionary aid as much 
as people in Nigeria or China. Surely they have souls which cannot 
be left entirely to the police?”’ Subsequent issues told of apostolic 
efforts to come to the spiritual assistance of these people. Father 
Gerald Herbert? spoke of the regular visitation of encampments 
undertaken by Legionaries in the Navan area and Mr. Bryan 
MacMahon, whose knowledge of and sympathy with “travelling 
people” is unsurpassed, pleaded for a chaplain for these people, 
“say a curate in a country parish who has been given certain liberty 
of movement .. . little is needed beyond the twinkle of approval in 
a bishop’s eye’’.® 

Now comes news of a further experiment—a mission to “travelling 
people”. Father James Reynolds of Longford gives the following 
account of it: 

“The venture posed many questions: would the itinerants feel 
slighted and refuse to come; how to contact them; what was the 
best time to round them up; where to find a centre in which the 
natives would not protest too vehemently to the Gardai; would 
there be serious trouble about camping space, about food for man 
and fodder for beast; where to find a church and school side by 
side, far removed from public houses; last, but by no means least, 
where to find a parish priest who would be tactful as well as 
sympathetic ? 

1, March 1956, p. 187. 


2. April 1956, pp. 244-5. 
3, May 1956, pp. 304-6. 
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“Ennybegs, a parish church six miles from Longford town, 
provided the answers. Church and school lie side by side four 
miles from the nearest pub. There is a maze of by-roads and the 
small farmers are not so high and mighty as the ranchers. March 
27th-30th fitted in admirably with local fairs. Priests called at 
camps in the North Longford circuit and allayed the fears of the 
itinerants. For fears they had: they admitted later that many 
suspected a trap was being baited to seize their children and pack 
them off to Industrial Schools. Only one man objected that the 
venture cast reflections on the faith and morals of his kinsmen. 
But even he attended. The parish priest took the lead in organizing. 
His Lordship, Most Rev. Dr. MacNamee, Bishop of Ardagh and 
Clonmacnois, gave every encouragement. 

“Fifteen families, seventy souls altogether (about the ideal 
number), turned up for the opening on Thursday evening. All 
attended faithfully and punctually every exercise till the close on 
Palm Sunday evening: morning Mass and instruction at 9 a.m; 
Rosary, Sermon and Benediction at 6 p.m.; instruction in the 
school for the children; special evening classes for ’teen-agers and 
adults who had not been confirmed. Most of them could say the 
Pater, Ave, Gloria and the Act of Contrition. Few knew any other 
prayers. They had the barest minimum of doctrine in Catechism 
form, though there were two or three “theologians” in the group, 
Many were totally ignorant of the Life of Our Divine Lord. The 
two great assets were family attachment and an immense fund of 
good will. All seemed more than pleased that at last some recog- 
nition was given to their difficulties and expressed an eagerness to 
come back again. 

“There is a growing clamour for State regimentation of this 
defenceless class. Care must be taken that it be not condemned 
unheard. Perhaps neither Church nor State has given it the practical 
attention to which it is entitled. If Jahovah’s Wittnesses or prosely- 
tisers were to become active among them, we priests would be up 


in arms. Should we not forestall such a possible evil by devoting | 


more of our pastoral ministry to the needy ones in our midst?” 

The follow-up to the mission has not been overlooked and the 
promoters hope to develop among itinerants the practice of monthly 
Confession and Holy Communion. 


* * * 


In earlier issues of this review an appeal was made on behalf of 
the Seminary of San Cristobal in Sucre, and the response of readers 
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has been most valuable in building up the Church in that part of 
Bolivia. The present Rector of the seminary, a volunteer Spanish 
diocesan priest, Father Luis Alfredo Diaz, arrived from Europe at 
the beginning of this year to replace the Dominican Fathers who 
were recalled. In a letter he reports that the seminary has at the 
moment 46 students of the humanities, philosophy and theology 
for the four dioceses of Sucre, Potosi, Tariya and Santa Cruz. 
These four dioceses alone embrace more than a million souls! 
A great many parishes are at the moment without priests. “‘Every 
day the influence of the Church grows less while corruption is on 
the increase. Providence alone can help us change the cruel and 
awful plight of these people. Catholic only in name but without 
instruction or Christian morals”’. 

The Editor gratefully acknowledges the following contributions 
towards the Seminary of San Cristobal: Father Edward MacEllen, 
C.C., Tuam £10-0-0; ‘A Western Chaplain” £1-0-0. 


* * * 


A correspondent has sent us some information and copies of 
the NEWS-LETTER published by the Catholic Union of the Sick in 
America, ‘“‘an organization of Catholics whose state of health is 
an occasion for sacrifice . . . uniting members in a common bond 
of love and suffering . . . an opportunity for sick people to help 
themselves both spiritually and materially and to feel that the 
cross of sickness that the good Lord has sent them can be used for 
His greater honour and glory”. A monthly news-letter keeps the 
members in touch. Further information from Miss Grace A. Gavin, 
100 E 50th Street Apt 39e, New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 


* * 


With this number (Volume 9, Number 5) THE FURROW makes its 
first century. Of the 99 issues that have appeared since the review 
was first published in February 1950 none has attracted so much 
attention or been the subject of so much discussion as last month’s 
special number on “The Church and the Emigrant”. THE TABLET 
of London says of that issue: “‘the articles are well written, holding 
the attention and not too long. They include one by a young man 
from County Kildare, Mr. Oliver Reilly, a National Organiser of 
Muintir na Tire, who spent three weeks working in a factory in 
Birmingham, and who gives the most vivid and candid impressions 
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of the huge pastoral problem with which the clergy of that city 
are confronted . . . THE FURROW ought to be compulsory reading 
for all the clergy in this country who have in their parishes any 
considerable number of recent arrivals from Ireland: and which 
parish, in an industrial area at any rate, has not?” 

Of the numerous letters which readers have written to the Editor 
on the subject of the issue on “The Church and the Emigrant” 
space allows here to publish extracts from only two. A reader, 
writing from Rome, says: 


My only major criticism of the number is that there was no 
treatment of that very important group of our emigrants who 
go by the University (a passing reference in Oliver Reilly’s 
article was all I noticed). Considering the poor religious 
education of many of our University people in home life, they 
must find the going very difficult in English professional life. 
Many of these graduate-emigrants are doctors and an English 
doctor . . . has all kinds of difficulties arising between Catholic 
doctrine and the practice of state medicine. What happens to 
our normal Irish doctor? Do they drift? Apart from the 
graduates’ problem, who could be a tremendous force in 
English Catholic life, there is an even more important force we 
might use—the great number of undergraduates who take 
summer work in England as waiters, bus drivers, in factories, 
shops, etc. They could go places, see and hear things, exert 
influences that no priest, on supply or permanent, could 
possibly do. Given some proper apostolic foundation, they 
could be a wonderful source of information and a powerful 
force for reformation . . . I don’t really know what is being 
done in Ireland about this but whatever it is now, it was very 
inadequate in past years. 


Another reader found the same issue “informative, stimulating, 
provoking, irritating and no doubt many other things as well”. 
He adds, however, that “‘one should not dislike what one disagrees 
with and I must confess that I look forward with a certain relish 
to the magazines and newspapers that sometimes get under my 
skin rather than those which offer incense to the clerical ego, day in 
day out”. The two articles which made the most impression on 
this reader were Oliver Reilly’s “‘A Worker in Birmingham” and 
Father Seosamh O Nuallain’s ““Change of Outlook in Ireland”. 
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Oliver Reilly’s article . . . is a wonderful example of first- 
hand reporting, abounding in human interest. It has blood 
and life to it and when you finish reading it you feel you have 
met those people and shared their eggs and chips. Reilly 
recalls some sad things too and the criticisms the emigrants 
make of us priests should provoke us to sober reflection. 
Of course he has given a one-sided view and many Irish in 
England would not be so hard on us, but anyone in touch with 
emigrants in England has heard such remarks and it is all to 
the good that they should be set down in cold print. 

Father O Nuallain really gets down to things with some of 
the questions he asks. I feel he has scored a bull’s-eye when he 
says that we should encourage our people to think intelligently 
about their religion so that they may experience and solve their 
intellectual difficulties before they leave Ireland rather than 
have them articulated for them by hostile critics in England. 
The allegation that there is a “‘lack of freedom of thought and 
a stuffiness of atmosphere” in Ireland is made by others 
besides our emigrants. It is made by people at home also. 
Some of them are young Catholic professional and university 
men. Highly qualified and in many cases with more than a 
catechism-equipped knowledge of their religion, they can 
scarcely be described as ‘‘ordinary run-of-the-mill intelligent 
people’, nor can they be written off as “‘those who play at 
being liberals”. They would, perhaps, regard themselves as 
Catholic liberals, but we priests must not allow ourselves to 
forget our apostolate towards them merely because we feel a 
prejudice against the sort of liberalism which sometimes in 
Ireland is a cloak for anti-Catholicism or splenetic anti- 
clericalism. ‘‘Liberal’’ is one of those words which in the 
Ireland of today needs definition almost every time it is used. 


* * * 


Of the new Irish language quarterly (price 4d from Maynooth) 
published by Cumann na Sagart, Father Patrick Horgan writes: 


In few countries have the national language and culture 
been so impregnated with Christian values as they have been 
in Ireland. Were we ever to neglect that heritage not only the 
nation but the Irish Church would lose greatly, and Catholicism 
and the world could hope for no distinctive contribution from 
us. For that reason we welcome the first issue of AN SAGART. 
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Besides several items of interest to members and a provocative 
article on the type of entertainment generally staged in our 
schools there is an address of the Holy Father on the value of 
folklore and the shallowness of a civilization that sets no store 
by the achievements of its past. The magazine may be small in 
size, but it has turned the sod of a rich field, and we hope it 
will have the wide support it deserves of the Irish clergy. 


* * a 


Father Gerald Rodgers of Swindon, Wiltshire, would like to 
have a supply priest for July or August or both months. “I should 
think an Irish priest would enjoy his stay in this parish’’, Father 
Rodgers writes. “‘Practically 50 per cent of the parish are Irish. 
If the supply likes work, it’s there; if he wants freedom, he is 
welcome to it. All that would be expected of him would be to say 
two Masses on Sunday. After that he could do as he wished. In the 
old parish of Swindon there are, too, many Irish, with their own 
hurling and football team”. Father Rodgers’s address is—St. Mary’s 
Presbytery, Tovey Road, Swindon, Wilts, England. 

In accordance with a scheme arranged between the hierarchies 
of both countries a number of priests from Irish dioceses have 
volunteered to serve as chaplains to Irishmen at work on large 
construction sites in Britain. Volunteer supplies during the summer 
period which would allow these priests a brief holiday would be 
very much appreciated. Write—Father Aedan McGrath, 30 Ovington 
Square, London, S.W.3. 


Catholic obedience 


Catholic commands are always inspired by reverence for their 
subject. They are based upon the knowledge that personality is 
sacred. To command in the Catholic style demands humility, not 
only from the man who obeys, but from the man who gives the 
command. It rejects violence, and the more completely, the more 
defenceless the subordinate in question. The Catholic superior 
knows that he is the servant of God’s authority, and that it is his 
duty to increase by degrees the independence of his subordinates, 
and so make them as free as himself. 

Catholic obedience is always dignified. It is not obsequious, or 
a weak leaning on the support of another, but the free and honour- 
able submission to that reasonable obedience, in which the subject 
knows its limits, and keeps its own independence. 

—ROMANO GUARDINI: The Church and the Catholic 
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A GERMAN CONFERENCE ON PREACHING 


HE vitality of the Catholic Church in Germany was amply 

demonstrated by the success with which it weathered the 

Nazi persecution. Men like Faulhaber of Munich and von 
Preising of Berlin, to select but two from a galaxy of heroes, would 
have been an ornament to the Church in any age. The post-war 
German Church has shown itself no less healthy and resilient, 
not only in the sphere of scholarship, but also in the more spiritual 
and practical aspects of its work, and especially in the frankness 
and honesty with which it faces up to its problems. No hesitation is 
displayed in adopting any measures which give promise of success- 
fully encountering some difficulty, even though similar measures 
might be accepted slowly, if at all, in other less courageous countries. 
One need only recall the pioneer work done in securing acceptance 
for a vernacular liturgy; also the new German Catechism. Then 
there is the custom of a “‘free year’’, which obtains in many Ger- 
man diocesan seminaries. Students who have completed their 
philosophy course are allowed to spend a year studying theology 
at a university. During this year they dress as laymen and live in 
lodgings like lay students. They do no tall go to the one university, 
which means they cannot re-form themselves into a group until 
they return to the seminary. The purpose of this “‘free year’ is to 
test vocations, and the degree of courage demanded by such an 
experiment may be realized in the case of the diocese of Paderborn, 
for example, where owing to the great scarcity of priests the full 
course has been reduced with Rome’s approval from six to five 
years. Yet the archbishop and others like him have sufficient faith 
in the ultimate worth of the “‘free year’ to risk depleting thereby 
the ranks of their precious seminarians. 

Last year a conference! of clergy engaged in teaching sacred 
eloquence was held in Wuerzburg, Bavaria. Sixteen of the twenty- 
four (now twenty-five) dioceses of Germany were represented, as 
well as ten religious orders. A full day was devoted to discussion, 
the participants having assembled. on the previous evening. Pro- 
ceedings began with Pontifical Mass celebrated by the then Bishop 
of Wuerzburg (since transferred to Berlin), Dr. Julius Doepfner. 
After breakfast the auxiliary bishop, Dr. Josef Reuss, delivered the 
opening address and the only formal one during the entire con- 
ference. It was entitled, ““The Preparation for Preaching in the 


1. Zeitgemaesse Predigtausbildung: Gespraech der Homiletiker Deutschlands 
am 3. Januar 1957 im St. Burkardushaus zu. Wuerzburg. 
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Education of Priests”. This address, he said, was meant merely 
to start discussion, and in this it was most successful. 

Dr. Reuss had many interesting and stimulating things to say. 
Was there a sense, however limited, in which we could speak of 
preaching as a sacrament? Some kind of sacramental efficacy 
seemed to be indicated by the words addressed to deacons: “‘Receive 
power to read the Gospel in the Church of God both for the living 
and the dead’’, also by the words uttered by the priest at the end 
of the Gospel: “‘May my sins be blotted out by the words of the 
Gospel’. This point provoked much discussion later and drew a 
long dissertation from Dr. Busch of Muenster, who concluded 
that in the act of preaching we have “‘a close parallel to a sacrament 
in the strict sense of the word’’. Even if at times the analogous 
character of the comparison seemed to be pushed a bit far, at 
least the discussion helped to emphasize one point very clearly, 
namely, when a priest enters the pulpit to preach he is discharging 
a function that is surpassed in efficacy only by the sacraments 
themselves. 

The bishop reminded his hearers of the significance and power 
of preaching in Apostolic times (cf. Romans 10:13-17; Acts 6:2-4; 
1 Cor. 1:17), and added that the average sermon nowadays was 
almost entirely lacking in these qualities. Preaching no longer 
occupied the dominant position it did in the primitive Church, 
and this carelessness on the part of many clergy was reflected in 
the growing preference by the laity for the Sunday Mass where 
there was no sermon. 

How was this lamentable state of affairs to be remedied? It 
must be impressed on seminarians that they would have to bear 
testimony to God. They would be His ambassadors and so must 
have a lively sense of their mission. Training in sacred eloquence 
did not mean the mere imparting of a technique. In fact, all those 
engaged in the education of seminarians should co-operate with 
the professor of sacred eloquence. In a sense their work was some- 
what subordinated to his, since it was he who completed it by 
seeing that the knowledge imparted by his colleagues would later 
be turned to successful account in the pulpit. For unless this was 
achieved their teaching would largely have been in vain. Hence the 
need for co-operation by a more homiletic and less didactic treat- 
ment of all subjects. This was especially true in the case of Sacred 
Scripture, said Dr. Reuss. “It can be said with certainty—salva 
reverentia—that the usual exegesis, in which one hears only a 
small portion of the Word of God, an exegesis which is too verbal 
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and too factual, does not suffice for preaching purposes’. One is 
reminded here of what the Jmitation says about it being better to 
feel compunction than know its definition. 

A lively Faith must be developed in seminarians, and their lives 
must reflect this Faith, said the bishop, and then he must have 
startled his audience when he added: “It is shocking how often, 
at least in my experience, the question is now raised whether priests 
have the Faith” (‘ob die Priester glaubig seien’’). 

Dr. Reuss also stressed the importance of meditation and prayer 
as a remote preparation for preaching. The point was later dis- 
cussed at length. One speaker went so far as to say that in his 
experience the chief cause of decay in contemporary preaching 
was the great falling off in the practice of meditation by priests. 
The spirit of meditation was entirely gone, he said. This was partly 
due to the atmosphere in which our clergy had to live, an atmosphere 
of unrest, haste, noise, automobiles, radio, television, etc. Only 
very few clergy were in a position so to master modern technology 
as not to be harmed by it. These remarks were fully endorsed by 
Bishop Reuss. He told of a certain Priests’ Retreat where the 
Retreat Master instead of preaching the usual sermon got his 
hearers to meditate for fifteen minutes, he himself giving them 
merely the points of the meditation. On the second day the retreat- 
ants began to complain and requested the customary sermon. 
“A sign’, concluded the bishop, “‘that our priests can no longer 
meditate”’. 

The afternoon discussion centred round the more practical 
aspects of preparing seminarians for the pulpit and was opened by 
Dr. Fischer, who described in detail how things were done in his 
own seminary in Trier. Among the points mentioned by him was 
the course in speech-training which was given to students of the 
first two years by a layman, a former actor. Another point was 
that every Sunday the sermon at the Children’s Mass in the parish 
church was preached by a student of Fourth Divinity, even by 
those not in Major Orders, in which case the bishop granted special 
permission. Delegates from Huensfeld and Passau gave similar 
details for their own seminaries. 

A few of the very interesting suggestions made in the course of 
the long discussion that followed may be mentioned here. One 
speaker pointed out the danger of the professor of sacred eloquence 
insisting on too rigid a mould in the construction of sermons. 
His directives should be flexible, making due allowance for in- 
dividual expression. Another suggestion was that ability to preach 
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well be made a condition in appointments to important parishes, 
especially in large cities. 

Dr. Fischer had some interesting things to say about card- 
indexes. In general he was opposed to this method of collecting 
material for sermons; it was more suited to academic research. 
He himself used card-indexes only for technical subjects; for 
sermons he preferred a notebook or jotter (Schmierbuch). A student, 
and later a priest, should always have one of these with him in 
which to note down ideas for sermons that might occur to him at 
any time, and also anything of pulpit-value that he might come 
across in his reading. 

The report ends with an extensive bibliography, including articles 
in various periodicals as well as books, and covering all aspects of 
preaching. Only works in German are listed, most of them pub- 
lished since the war. 

It may be that we in Ireland have something to learn from our 
brother-priests in Germany. Any priest who thinks the Faith 
of the people so strong that there is no need for him to take pains 
with his sermons and instructions would do well to ponder some 
of the statements made at Wuerzburg. A conference on similar 
lines might profitably be considered here also. 

WILLIAM MEANY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


FILMS 


EEING that Cecil B. de Mille has elicited from bishops and 

rabbis of twocontinents the epithets “inspiring” and “‘uplifting” 

for his film The Ten Commandments, it is surely worth noting 
that these are harmless words. Their Lordships do not commit 
themselves to words like “‘profound” or “religious”. Nor do we 
impugn in the slightest the earnestness and sincerity of de Mille’s 
intentions or the range and accuracy of his researches if we say 
that the film is religious neither in theme nor in spirit. Biblical it is 
to the extent that most of the dramatic episodes are taken from the 
Bible—the floating cradle, the days in the wilderness, the plagues, 
the revelation on Sinai. But these account for only half the length 
of the four-hour performance. The remainder is filled in with about 
thirty years of a “‘biography of Moses”’ to fit between the lines of 
the Bible, thereby bestowing at least equal emphasis on what the 
sacred writer found irrelevant to his purpose. It might however have 
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remained simply this—a vivid secular biography of a masterful 
Hebrew based, as the titles suggest, half on Scripture and half on 
Philo, Josephus, Eusebius, the Koran and the other “950 books, 
984 periodicals, 1,286 clippings and 2,964 photographs” consulted. 
But while it may be in part Biblical, the Scriptural (in other words 
the religious) meaning has been thought expendable. Not once but 
three or four times Moses’ career and the journey to the Promised 
Land is interpreted for us as the “fight for human freedom’’, a 
phase of the struggle for human liberty which “‘goes on all the time” 
wherever ‘“‘men are the property of the State’’. This is loosely 
attached towards the end to the quite distinct idea that “if any man 
breaks the Commandments they will break him” which is illustrated 
by the single episode of God’s vengeance on the worshippers of the 
Golden Calf. 

Naturally the whole tone and spirit of the film is of a piece with 
this announced moral. The script is dull and colourless rather than 
banal to the usual degree, but neither script nor acting is faintly 
worthy of the source. Significantly enough one of the few moments 
of genuine character-acting and observation occurs when Moses’ 
mother meets him after twenty years’ separation; and Sephora’s 
line on human love (‘‘Here love is not an art as in Egypt. It is our 
life’) is more memorable than all Moses’ lines on God’s designs. 
The first half of the film is in fact cluttered up with “‘love-interest”’ 
which hobbles the narrative and vulgarizes the atmosphere with 
gems like this: ““Worship whatever God you please, as long as I 
can worship you’. Sephora is rivalled not only by the Pharaoh’s 
daughter, but by all her six sisters who react to Moses’ presence 
at Midian like a chorus of bobby-soxers. Most of us today have an 
acquired tolerance for some other de Mille signatures—the bathing 
scene, the whipping scene and the orgy scene, particularly as the 
last is so efficiently swung around the Golden Calf and in view of 
the fact that he has denied himself the pleasures of four out of the 
seven plagues of Egypt. 

For the rest of the spectacle it remains to be said that many who 
came to scoff remained—if not to pray—at least to stare. De Mille 
is always tempted by the difficult challenge. Two of his efforts here 
are near-misses; the green mist which slays the first born of Egypt 
and makes a brief science-fiction of it, and the “finger of God” 
which engraves the stone tablets in the form of an angry little jet of 
fire. But the Burning Bush, the Pillar of Fire, Mount Sinai—none of 
these is unworthy, and the passage of the Red Sea is not easy to 
forget. There are several magnificent long shots of the pursuing 
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formations and the straggling pursued taken from a point of high 
vantage. Besides, the loving research has borne this much incidental 
fruit that the frame is full of detail to keep the eye engrossed. | 
found myself, however, thinking more of the Egyptians than of the 
Hebrews, for the Egyptian imagery predominates—plumes, 
chariots and giant murals, all their mammoth and blind architecture 
of plinth and obelisk, Ramesian effigy and serried Sphinx. Immensely 
impressive and faithful as it all is the interpretative and transforming 
eye is lacking, and hence there is no imaginative sense of a world 
riding to oblivion nor a religious sense of the Deliverance of a 
Chosen Race. The film will provide an unforgettable illustration to 
the Bible story—for children. You can tell them the point of it all 
later. 

Possibly the most delightful of the earlier Guinness films The 
Lavender Hill Mob has been on show at the Astor. This is Guinness 
at his most coy and mannered playing the office worm, meek and 
scrupulous to the point of non-existence, who decides to rob the 
Bank of England of the last lorry load of bullion he is due to 
accompany. A fine collection of minor parts shows British screen 
comedy at its best before it lost its interest in varied character. 
Girls’ Dormitory, a murder mystery in the same programme, is one 
of those minor French films which give great pleasure by firmly 
establishing their setting and atmosphere—in this case a fashionable 
girls’ finishing-school in the provinces. But the mystery is solved by 
a piece of routine and commonplace melodrama, and the ending 
thvs undoes the fresh, authoritative opening. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 


NELEVISION viewers in Ireland, deprived of the possibility of 
| switching over to the ITV channel, were this year deprived of 
seeing what is one of the truly memorable events in religious 
broadcasting—the Pope’s Easter message and blessing given from 
the balcony of St. Peter’s in Rome. This was a pity; it would have 
been a fitting climax to the varied and carefully planned series of 
talks, meditations and films put over during the six weeks of Lent. 
The standard of religious broadcasting on TV during these six 
weeks was high, and there were at least two outstanding trans- 
missions. The first was a series of six weekly talks on Prayer, given 
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as the Epilogue on the Sundays in Lent, and conducted by a Russian 
Orthodox bishop, Dr. Bloom. These talks, deceptively simple at 
first, dealt with basic matters—the essence of the relationship 
between the individual soul and God in prayer, the right dis- 
positions for effective prayer, weariness and distraction in 
meditation—and led the listeners gradually, almost imperceptibly, 
from the idea of prayer as a purely personal petition to the full 
Christian conception of prayer in all its richness and diversity. 
No props were used here; Dr. Bloom’s talks were short and to the 
point, but he made it perfectly clear at the beginning that they 
required an effort of co-operation from the viewer and demanded 
his full attention. The personality of the speaker in this case made 
the effort easier; he gave an impression of calm strength and spoke 
with great conviction. The slow deliberation of the voice might, in 
an English speaker, have seemed exaggerated: but here the slight 
trace of a foreign accent and the occasional quaint intonation were 
a positive advantage in holding our attention. It was the best 
sustained effort of religious broadcasting that we have seen for 
some time. 

During Holy Week the Epilogue was broadcast daily: we had the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Grimshaw, Archbishop of Birmingham, 
twice during that period. His two broadcasts took the form of 
meditations on the Passion of Our Lord; they were models of what 
is undoubtedly the most difficult form of religious broadcasting on 
Television. After the first faltering moment, when his hands visibly 
shook and his voice trembled with nervousness, the Archbishop 
made a miraculous recovery and in a quiet, unhurried voice re-told 
the events of those days of Holy Week. His innate mastery of 
language was there in his re-presentation of the Gospel narrative, 
and in the simple moving commentary he made upon it. But what 
was most striking was the way in which he conveyed at the same time 
a sense of awareness, of immediacy, of the importance of it all for 
us now, without once saying this in so many words. The meditations 
ended with an invitation to the viewers to join him in prayer as he 
knelt before a crucifix, a fitting conclusion to a truly religious 
broadcast. 

The absence of an alternative channel to BBC television is 
becoming a matter of increasing public concern here in [reland. 
Controversy reached a climax with the recent production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude as the grand finale to the TV World 
Theatre series. (It was done in two parts, and therefore took up 
the bulk of viewing time on two consecutive Sunday evenings.) 
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The fact that the alternative provided by ITV on one of the 
Sundays in question was another play by the same author gave an 
ironic twist to the argument of those who complained: “In England 
at least they have a choice’’. It would, I think, be a mistake to 
damn the series as a whole because of the controversy which arose 
over this play. But it certainly seems unfair (Strange Interlude 
apart) to “inflict” World Drama for ten weeks on the vast number 
of viewers whose only free night for “‘looking-in”’ with the family 
is Sunday. There is much to be said for bringing pressure on the 
BBC to provide good family entertainment on Sunday evenings 
in particular. 

Suggestions have been made that the BBC should give X 
certificate notices to certain programmes and plays, so that parents 
and the unwary might be warned in time and act accordingly. It 
might help. It is interesting to note that warnings are given about 
“thrillers”, ghost stories and the like, when these are considered 
“unsuitable for nervous viewers or young people’, but never is 
the unwary viewer given even a remote guide concerning the themes 
of the outré plays which are occasionally presented. 

Another series which aroused controversy in the newspapers— 
Your Life in Their Hands—is now drawing to a close. These pro- 
grammes were an ambitious and highly successful experiment, 
based on the principle that, in medical matters, knowledge dispels 
fear. It was noteworthy that rigid precautions were taken (after the 
initial outbursts of criticism), to tell viewers before the programme 
began what they were to see, and to warn nervous people during 
the programme itself to “close your eyes now” when the film of 
an actual operation was being shown. An interesting point arises 
out of all this. Many “nervous” viewers, people who objected 
vociferously to the presentation of these programmes at all, con- 
fessed on interrogation that they looked in “‘in spite of themselves”. 
This confession is a measure of the power that TV can exercise; it 
makes: one begin to wonder whether the simple and clear-cut 
advice: “‘the remedy is in your own hands; when in doubt switch 
it off,” is really adequate to deal with the complex issues involved, 
especially in the case of family viewing. The prospect of the provision 
of an Irish TV service becomes in this perspective, increasingly 
urgent. We wish the Commission God-speed in their work. 

A new fortnightly programme on the Arts, Monitor, has been 
on the screen four or five times to date. It promises to be a stimu- 
lating series; but by far the best item we have seen was John Berger’s 
recent contribution on the art of portraiture. “What”, he asked at 
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the outset, “is the difference between a good portrait and a really 
great portrait?” Without further ado, he showed us, in turn, three 
pictures: The Shrimp Girl by Hogarth, a portrait of a fashionable 
lady by Ingres and finally a portrait by Goya. As we looked, he 
made a few penetrating comments on each of them in turn: Hogarth. 
He has caught a fleeting moment in her life . . . if you were to throw 
a pebble at this picture it would, you feel, lie in her lap where it fell. 
Ingres. Here it is the painting, not the sitter, that captures our 
attention . . . a pebble thrown at this picture would shatter its 
hard and brittle surface into a thousand splinters . . . the only fact 
we know about the sitter is that she has been painted by Ingres... 
and will be painted again probably by the next fashionable portrait 
painter. Goya. We look at this face and ponder what thoughts lie 
behind the scornful eyes . . . we feel that the face reveals something 
of her past and begin to wonder what the future has in store for 
her... a pebble thrown at this picture would fall into it as into a 
pond, making ever-widening circles and going beneath the surface. 
In short, Mr. Berger led us to judge for ourselves where the dis- 
tinction between the good and the really great in the art of por- 
traiture lies. He gave us time to look at them again, in turn, without 
further comment. Finally, in a masterly summing up he put into 
words just what he had taught us to see so clearly. This was education 
and art criticism at its best. 

Congratulations to the BBC on a dramatic and amusing 
presentation of V.E.R.A. at work. 

10.0 p.m. News. Newsreader Kenneth Kendall explains the new 
technique for recording TV pictures on magnetic tape. 

10.5 p.m. We watch Kenneth Kendall watching himself telling us 
about V.E.R.A. 

A Query concerning a programme on Psychosomatic Illness 
(Lifeline) presented with the thoroughness, lucidity and lack of 
sentimentality that we have come to expect of the BBC’s resident 
psychiatrist. Why in the concluding moments did they throw all 
into confusion by asking an Anglican clergyman for the views of 
“The Church’ on stigmata and stigmatists? All I remember of his 
reply is this: ““Of course there are umpteen bogus ones”. /f this is an 
example of an unwritten BBC dictum “‘No psychiatry without 
religion” then they would be well advised, in the interests of 
psychiatry and of religion to think again. 


ETHNA CONWAY 


Belfast 


New Books 


Our Lady of Lourdes. Right Rev. 


Monsignor Joseph Deery, P.P., 
V.G., M.A. Foreword by His 
Grace Most Rev. John C. McQuaid, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
Primate of Ireland. Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan Ltd. 1958. Pp. xvi+266. 
Price 18/- net. 
Tuis thesaurus of information about 
Lourdes will amply satisfy the reader 
who is looking for a clear account of 
the story and topography of the shrine 
and for a critical but non-technical 
discussion of some of the wonders 
wrought there during its first century. 
A reader of Monsignor Deery’s book 
will have the feeling of being led 
around the sacred place by a reverent 
guide who is no more talkative than 
need be although he knows every nook 
of it and every significant moment of 
its history. The tone throughout is 
matter-of-fact and intimate: the sub- 
lime and simple story is told grace- 
fully with no pointing of morals. 
Indeed, although Monsignor Deery 
hardly does more than allude to the 
apologetic import of Lourdes, his 
unadorned factual narrative does in 
fact give the book a powerful apolo- 
getic thrust which priests who have to 
do with non-Catholics might take 
advantage of. The six chapters on the 
miracles are bound to pose the 
question why it is that such specimens 
of God’s unforgeable signature are 
found only in the Catholic Church. 
Everything in the book is designed 
to make the reader feel at home in 
Lourdes. Thus, one of the end-papers 
is a map of the Lourdes of 1858 on 
which one can follow, almost step by 
step, the ramble of the little girls on 
that Thursday morning. So also, 
Monsignor Deery conducts us, by 
first-hand documents (which he under- 
lines in places as correcting the legend) 
through the story of the apparitions 
and of Bernadette’s subsequent pro- 
gress to sainthood. 


The book will be highly esteemed 
by priests as a source for conferences 
on Lourdes during the centenary year 
and afterwards. But, as the Archbishop 
points out in his foreword, the whole 
lesson of Lourdes will be missed if the 
splendid final chapter is not given due 
attention. It may be useful to set down 
here some of the themes for confer- 
ences suggested by Monsignor Deery’s 
treatment of the Significance of 
Lourdes: (1) Lourdes, the challenge to 
nineteenth century infidelity; Lourdes’ 
greatest miracles—Faith restored; (2) 
Lourdes, the home of prayer, fervent, 
unending, joyful; (3) Lourdes, the vast 
monstrance of the Blessed Sacrament; 
(4) Lourdes, Emblem of the Church, 
where the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body is made palpable; (5) Lourdes, 
the nursery of the lay apostolate; 
(6) Why it was meet that she who is 
the Immaculate Conception should 
call for penance and the conversion of 
sinners. The profound thought in 
this final theme can supply matter for 
several meditations. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
lavishly illustrated—there are about 
fifty pages of excellent pictures—and 
there is a very complete index. 

DONNCHADH O FLOINN 
Madnuat 


Priestly Existence. Michael Pfliegler, 
Translated from the German by 
F. F. Dinneen, S.J. Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Press. 
1957. Pp. 425. Price $6.00. 

Pernapes this kind of book could have 

come only from central Europe and 

from the Viennese Pastoral Institute 
in particular. The manner of thinking 
about the priesthood which it exem- 


plifies is not common in our climes ) 


and often is not acceptable either. 
When even neutrals profess to find the 
psychological climate of Vienna intol- 
erable, some trusty authorities on the 
priestly vocation can easily be imagined 
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repudiating this book precisely because 
it is influenced by contemporary 
psychological theory and by existen- 
tialist thought. Shaped by these 
influences it is, but not to any obtrusive 
degree, and it can equally well be 
regarded as intelligent application of 
a few very simple notions popularized 
in those quarters. In his foreword the 
author acknowledges Joseph Sellmair’s 
The Priest in the Modern World (1955), 
though he has written independently 
of it, to be a kind of predecessor, and 
those who have read that earlier book 
will have some idea of what to expect 
here. 

The author rejects as superficial 
some recent typologies of the priest- 
hood drawn up on the basis of race 
or morphology or religious tempera- 
ment and goes underneath them to 
“the ground of priestly existence’. He 
is not concerned with priesthood as 
an ideal possibility or with the usual 
abstract cross-section of priestly 
qualities but with priesthood as a 
state of total being—something im- 
pressed on a man’s soul but also 
experienced in his will, his mind and 
his lower faculties. What emerges then 
is a kind of longitudinal section of 
priestly development viewed as a 
dynamic process. Father Pfliegler does 
not dissociate the priest’s prayer and 
the workings of Grace from the 
natural laws of psychological growth. 
The existential ground common to 
both are “those fundamental priestly 
experiences”, those decisions of the 
will running from first vocation 
through subdiaconate and ordination 
to the daily life afterwards in the 
world. The process of adaptation is 
Everyman’s but the Catholic priest’s 
existence is determined by certain 
specific tensions arising, for example, 
from voluntary perpetual celibacy, 
his position as mediator of the super- 
natural and so on. Each man’s “‘mode 
of priestly existence’ or “type of 
priesthood” is defined only some 
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years after ordination, and various 
types of success and failure, com- 
promise and evasion are traced back 
to this critical period by the author in 
his last three chapters. Seminary 
training in all its aspects (covered in 
one chapter) and ordination are thus 
placed in their total context. 

Father Pfliegler assumes as a 
psychological axiom that healthy 
tension is a condition of our vital 
being, that the balance and develop- 
ment of the personality depend on it 
and that aberration or breakdown 
points either to the snapping of too 
tight a tension or to the limp collapse 
of all tension. This may sound very 
elementary but it has the merit of a 
clear central principle to which all the 
phenomena of priestly existence may 
be related whether on the level of 
natural phobia or that of supernatural 
sanctity. The last two chapters of this 
book, however, are the least satis- 
factory as the writer moves his 
application of principle from generic 
to individual cases. His treatment 
becomes scrappy and his manner 
apologetic, and here too the trans- 
lator’s efforts are sometimes derisory. 
Besides, it may be objected more 
seriously that the book falls between 
two stools. Almost all the illustrations 
of priestly types are taken from 
contemporary fiction—from the well- 
known novels of French, American 
and Italian writers and a score of 
German novels of the same kind. It is 
obviously not intended to be a literary 
study but the non-literary reader may 
feel unable to assess this kind of 
evidence. On the other hand a profes- 
sional psychologist would possibly 
prefer evidence taken from actual 
case-books. The author maintains, in 
the face of this, that the literary types 
“are deeply grounded in real life’? and 
are to be observed there. 

To my mind the value of the book 
seems to lie in its idea rather than in 
its exposition. The idea is a germinal 
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one in so far as it is capable of further 
and better development than it 
receives here. It might appear that 
“new presbyter is but old priest writ 
large’ and that we learn nothing really 
new. Yet a comparison between the 
typology given in Manning’s The 
Eternal Priesthood and Father 
Pfliegler’s shows how much, in fact, 
our outlook has changed. He would 
be a temerarious man today who 
maintained that this kind of book has 
nothing to show him in the way of 
self-knowledge. For one reader at 
least it has meant a fresh appraisal 
when many repetitious books fail to 
effect this. It begins at least to fill in 
that gap which exists for any mind 
today between the two clauses of this 
—not inaccurate—statement: “‘Father 
X failed because he didn’t say his 
prayers’. 

PETER CONNOLLY 
Maynooth 


The Popes and the Priest of Today: A 
selection of Papal Documents. 
Edited by the Rev. G. Montague. 
Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 
Price 12/6. 

In this book the Senior Dean of 

Maynooth College has given us in 

translation some of the most impor- 

tant papal pronouncements on the 
priesthood—the three great Encycli- 

cals on the subject by Saint Pius X, 

Pius XI and Pius XII, with the 

Encyclical on Sacred Virginity by 

Pius XII and some other extracts 

from his various exhortations to the 

clergy and a statement on the Religious 

Life. A brief introduction to each of 

these outlines the circumstances of its 

composition and analyses its contents. 

Doctor Montague deserves our con- 

gratulation and thanks for having 

made these documents available in a 

handy and readable form for priests 

and seminarians, as well as for the 
layman who will learn (especially from 

Pius XI’s Encyclical) what the true 


meaning of the Catholic priesthood js 
and its place in the divine scheme of 
salvation. Priests will of course be 
already familiar with the three great 
Encyclicals which form the bulk of 
this collection. But they are docu- 
ments which can and ought to be 
read frequently. 

As Doctor Montague points out, each 
of them has its own purpose. Pius X’s 
exhortation was written under the 
shadow of the threat of Modernism, 
“*By present day standards,”’ says Doc- 
tor Montague, “the views prevailing at 
the beginning of this century regarding 
the training of clerics, their segregation 
from the world, etc., may seem some- 
what rigid.’ One recalls the saintly 
pope’s prohibition of two years later 
which remained the standard for 
seminary authorities until quite recent 
times—‘‘We absolutely forbid them 
(i.e. students for the priesthood) to 
read newspapers and reviews, how- 
ever excellent these may be!” 

Pius XI’s purpose was wider: he 
aimed at “giving to the faithful a 
fuller appreciation of the sublime 
character and mission of the Catholic 
priesthood,” as well as “impressing 
upon those who are themselves called 
to be priests genuine esteem for their 
vocation.” 

Finally, Pius XII’s outlook is, as 
always, primarily pastoral and prac- 
tical, to teach the priest and those who 
train priests how “‘a true synthesis can 
be made so that the active ministry 
and the spiritual exercises of the priest 
be unified and his apostolate therefore 
rendered genuinely fruitful.’’ Perhaps 
his greatest service to the priesthood is 
his eminently practical directives on 
the training of seminarians, based on 
the needs of modern times and opening 
up possibilities of development which 
seminary authorities ought to have the 
courage to explore with a view to 
making the seminary a more realistic 
preparation for the life of the priest in 
the world. 
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I would quarrel with Doctor Montague 
on a small, but I think not unimpor- 
tant point in the translation of Pius 
XII’s prayer for priests which is 
included in the book. Admittedly the 
Holy Father’s prayers are not easy to 
translate, and this attempt, if no 
better, is at least no worse than 
most others. But surely Pius XII did 
not intend us to pray that the enemies 
of the Gospel would not detect any 
faults in us! Does not the word imply, 
both etymologically and by usage, 
that there is question of really existing 
faults which Doctor Montague makes 
us pray we may, so to speak, get 


away with? 
JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Tuam 


The Catholic Church: the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Luis Colomer, 
O.F.M. Translated from the 
Spanish by Palmer L. Rockey, M.A. 
Paterson: New Jersey. Pp. xii, 376. 
Price $3.50. 

God, Our Father. A Devotional Study 
of our Adoption as Sons of God in 
Christ Jesus. Hugh Kelly, S.J. 
Dublin: Gill. Pp. ix, 109. Price 6/-. 

FATHER COLOMER’S book on_ the 

Church as the Mystical Body of 

Christ is an unusual and attractive 

one. It is not a formal dogmatic study, 

though it embodies a great deal of 
theology. Neither is it taken up with 
the external relations between the 

Church as an institution and other 

institutions, the family, civil society, 

and so on. It is best described as a 

prolonged contemplation of the divine 

world of the Church—a truly mystical 
study of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Father Colomer is an ecclesiological 

contemplative. 

The contemplative note gives depth 
and beauty to the whole book. What- 
ever the immediate subject under 
consideration may be: “The Church’s 
Hierarchy” in Part I (The Divine 
Organism of the Church), “The 
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Prayer of the Church” in Part II (The 
Church’s Vital Activity), or ‘The 
Mystical Growth of the Church” in 
Part III (The Vital Growth of the 
Church)—the consideration itself is 
always vital, lit up from within by the 
living flame of love. This pneumatic, 
pulsating mode of thought reminds 
one of Abbot Vonier. His book on the 
Church, The Spirit and the Bride, had 
a similar charismatic quality. 

Father Colomer is a Spaniard and 
has a Spanish style, rich and eloquent. 
But he is never the victim of his own 
fluency. Divine things are too real for 
him to permit any verbal haze to arise 
between him and them. He writes 
melodiously, musically. La musica 
callada, “‘silent music’’: one thinks of 
St. John of the Cross’s phrase. Out of 
the music of the spirit such books as 
this are born. 

He develops themes that have long 
been buried almost out of sight in the 
theology of the Church. For example, 
he has a chapter on “The Particular 
Churches”. We are very conscious of 
the Church Universal, but we do not 
often realize that it is, as Father 
Colomer says, composed of “‘Christian 
nuclei’”—local, particular Churches, 
which are not just administrative 
divisions of the world-Church but 
miniature Bodies of Christ in their 
own right. The early Christians saw 
Churches within the Church, where 
we tend to see the Church only. “‘The 
church of God at Corinth’, “the 
seven churches in Asia’’, ‘‘all the 
churches”... 

If the local community is a Church, 
the bishop is the head of that Church— 
not a mere administrative head, but a 
mystical one. “‘Between the bishop, 
who is the likeness of Jesus, and the 
particular Church, there is the same 
mysterious union that exists between 
Jesus and the universal Church. 
Through the bishop, Jesus takes 


possession of the particular Church as 
His spouse. Therefore, there is an 
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admirably vital union between the 
bishop and his Church. The latter 
proceeds from him . . . In exchange, 
the particular Church gives the bishop 
her name, so much so that he is known 
and called in the universal Church by 
the name of the Church united to 
him’’. 

Father Kelly’s God, Our Father is a 
much simpler book than Father 
Colomer’s, but of a kindred spirit. 
It is devotional study” indeed, but 
it is soundly theological throughout. 
Father Kelly wants to bring home to 
us the full meaning of our divine 
adoption. “The Son draws the full 
love of the Father on Himself for 
what He is and fcr what He does; and 
that gaze of love will extend to those 
who are one with the Son, who have 
been fashioned to His image, to all 
those who are adopted sons in the 
Only-begotten Son’’. 

The title does not do justice to the 
broad scope of this helpful little book. 
It covers almost the whole field of 
the life of grace. Father Kelly has 
many excellent things to say on the 
Redemption, the Holy Spirit, the 
Mother of the Redeemer and the 
redeemed, the commandment of love, 
the Eucharist, and other topics. 

SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Rome 


Christianity and Freedom. A Sym- 
posium. London: Hollis and Carter. 
Pp. ix, 163. Price 6/-. 

TuHIs book is made up of ten papers 

read to the Centre catholique des 

intellectuels francais, with a concluding 
word by Cardinal Feltin. Gustave 

Thibon leads off with a talk on 

“Christianity and Freedom”’. As usual, 

he has his feet firmly on the ground 

“The great mistake’, he says, “‘is to 

raise the problem of freedom in terms 

of independence. Man is a ‘relative’ 
being, and to be related means to be 
bound to something or someone; it is 
therefore impossible for him ever to 
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be independent... A man is free when 
among all the bonds that solicit his 
choice he can choose those which 
correspond to his deepest aspirations, 
And here the problem of freedom 
merges into the problem of love... 
As Saint-Exupéry said, you can tell 
the worth of a man by the things to 
which he is bound, their number and 
their quality”. The pursuit of freedom 
as independence—‘the idolatry of 
freedom”, as Thibon calls it—only 
destroys true freedom, as a tree is 
destroyed by being ‘freed’ from its 
roots. As for the Church, her primary 
concern is with interior freedom, but 
she “‘hatches”’ all other freedoms—the 
genuine, not the fake ones. 

Papers follow on the place of 
freedom in Hinduism, Islam, Hellen- 
ism and Eastern Orthodoxy; strangely, 
there is no paper on the Protestant 
idea of freedom, though it has exer- 
cised and continues to exercise a 
tremendous influence on the whole 
modern ideology of freedom. Daniel- 
Rops, in a paper on “‘Towards a truly 
Christian Society’ (following on one 
by André Railliet on ‘“‘The Necessary 
Conditions for a Free Society”), 
speaks of “that society which is held 
to be the freest in the world—the 
American... but again the Ameri- 
can idea of freedom cannot be under- 
stood without consideration of the 
Protestant origins of American society. 

Cardinal Feltin says, in conclusion, 
that “it is also a pastoral task to 
encourage freedom within the Church 
. . . In practice this freedom is in 
danger of being compromised, both 
by the unjustified resentments of the 
freelance and by the rigour of the 
unauthorised redresser of wrongs”. 

SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Rome 


The Liturgy of the Mass. Rev. Pius 
Parsch. Translated from the German 
by Rev. H. E. Winstone. Introduc- 
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tion by Rev. Clifford Howell. 

London: Herder. Price 25/-. 

Tus survey of the prayers of the 
Roman Mass can be most enthusias- 
tically recommended. The name of the 
great German liturgist, the late Father 
Parsch, is sufficient guarantee of its 
contents. 

The story which it unfolds goes 
back of course to the Last Supper, 
when the first Consecration was per- 
formed in the course of the Paschal 
meal and the Apostles received the 
command to repeat it as a memorial 
of the Lord’s Death. That simple act 
must always remain the centre and 
soul of the Mass. It was only natural 
that a ritual of prayer and ceremony 
should grow around this most sacred 
act of the Christian religion, and that 
it should take the form of a sacred 
meal. It was surely no accident in 
God’s dealings with His new Chosen 
People that this Eucharistic Meal 
should before long have been com- 
bined with another distinct ceremonial 
of Scripture reading and homily taken 
over from the synagogue service. 
These two elements—the service of 
God’s Word and of the Lord’s 
Supper—form the groundplan of the 
Roman Mass. 

While this fundamental structure 
remains constant, the passage of time 
and the emergence of new factors in 
Church life and ceremonial brought 
about extensive changes of detail in 
each section. The public recognition of 
the Church, the building of great 
basilicas, the introduction and elabora- 
tion of Church music, the spread of the 
Christian religion to new peoples—all 
these and many other circumstances 
had their effects. An even more pro- 
found change, a shifting of emphasis 
from the idea of a sacred meal to that 
of sacrifice, had far-reaching effects 
too on the prayers of the Eucharistic 
celebration. 

All these developments are traced 
clearly in Father Parsch’s book, which 


incorporates the results of the most 
recent researches of liturgical scholars 
—including those of Father Jungmann. 
But the book is never merely a study 
in ecclesiastical archaeology. Father 
Parsch’s life was devoted to helping 
people towards a fuller appreciation of, 
and participation in, the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Hence his history of the 
Mass and of each prayer is always an 
introduction to an exposition of the 
meaning of the prayers and ceremonies 
for priest and people. 


It might be thought that such a 
book would make heavy reading. 
Quite the contrary. It is written and 
translated in a most clear and readable 
style and with a wealth of fascinatingly 
interesting details of the life of the 
Church through the ages which makes 
it a pleasure to read. To mention but 
one such glimpse of the past, how 
encouraging for both parties to the 
contest to find that the problem of 
the people who insisted on “sitting 
near the entrance” was already a live 
issue in A.D. 400! 


Altogether this is a delightfully 
satisfying book, equally at home on 
desk, prie-dieu, and bedside table—a 
book which is a must for every priest’s 
library and which every seminarian 
should consider it a duty (as well as a 
pleasure) to read before his ordination. 
Religious and lay people who are 
anxious to come to a fuller under- 
standing and appreciation of the Mass 
will find in it a treasury of knowledge 
and devotion which is bound to be of 
the greatest help to them in their 
assistance at Mass. 

Tastefully bound and printed, and 
with over three hundred and fifty 
pages of reading matter, The Liturgy 
of the Mass is more than worth its 
price. 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 


Tuam 
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Life in Christ. Religious Doctrine for 
Secondary Schools. In three parts. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1957. 
Part I; Pp. 200. Price 4/6. Part I; 
Pp. 74. Price 2/6. Part III; Pp. 160. 
Price 3/6. 

THE author’s primary intention in this 

work is to provide a course in religion 

for the Junior pupils in our Secondary 
schools. The 1951 Catechism provides 
the basic structure. 

In assessing the value of Father 
McGrath’s work one is naturally 
tempted to compare it with Hart’s 
Catholic Doctrine, which for many 
years has been in general use among 
Junior pupils in our Secondary schools. 
Father Hart’s book, first printed in 
1916, is an excellent compendium of 
theological lore but it is dressed in the 
habiliments of an age which believed 
in presenting the young with large 
consignments of dry, unembellished 
fact and had a not very original way 
of insisting that these facts be conned, 
A book of this kind brings a young 
person about as close to the core of 
religious thought as a society magazine 
brings a tenement dweller to an under- 
standing of the kind of life lived 
behind butler-answered doors. 

Father McGrath’s treatment, on 
the other hand, is modern in the best 
sense. The people he wishes to cater 
for have since childhood been wooed 
specifically, for good or ill, by cinema, 
radio, comic and cartoon. They are 
entitled to be catered for specifically 
in the matter of text books also, and 
the one which is likely to have the 
most impelling influence on them is 
the one which takes cognisance of 
their limitations and their mental 
outlook. Father McGrath’s work does 
this; he has striven most carefully to 
win the assent and confidence of the 
young. 

Sound psychologist that he is, 
Father McGrath stikes the right note 
in his very first words—‘‘if you stand 
at the corner of a busy street in any 
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town and watch the crowds go by 
. . ’—monosyllabic words for the 
most part. His style is simple and 
colloquial, his moralizing helpful and 
to the point, never peckish or queru- 
lous. In every line one detects the 
heroic avoidance of the adult way of 
putting things. This is no light dis. 
cipline in over 400 pages, particularly 
when one has to steer a course 
perilously near to over-simplification, 
With mole-like patience and _persis- 
tence he explains the difference 
between nature and person when 
treating of the Trinity, and while this 
section and others of a similar kind 
make very boring reading for a priest 
they must be eminently satisfying for 
those who have not even a nodding 
acquaintance with philosophy. A 
further indication of the author's 
sound judgment is the choice and 
disposition of up to sixty very fine 
photographic reproductions of re 
ligious masterpieces. In every instance 
they are used to complement the text 
and should prove both informative 
and inspiring for the young reader. 
Father McGrath’s work is _peda- 
gogically so superior to the hitherto 
available textbooks as to drive one at 
first almost to the point of unbalanced 
enthusiasm. Still, even on second 
thoughts, one remains convinced that 
though this book was written primarily 
for Junior students, it could adequately 
serve the needs of all pupils in 
Secondary schools. Students who 
make a wisely-directed study of it 
alone will be better equipped for the 
world than those who in the past have 
been reading a far more ambitious 
course to questionable advantage. 


PATRICK J. SHINE 
K aockbeg, Carlow 


Church and Culture in the Middle Ages. 
Vol. I. 350-814. Gustav Schnurer. 
Translated from the German by 
George J. Undreiner. Paterson, N.J.: 
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St. Anthony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. 

xvi and 574. Price $7.50. 

Tue magistral work in three volumes 
of the late Professor of Medieval and 
Modern History at the University of 
Fribourg, Kirche und Kultur in Mitte- 
lalter, has been long ago recognized 
on the continent as the best synthesis 
on the Church’s place in medieval 
civilization which has yet appeared. 
From its initial publication at Pader- 
born in the years 1924-29 it ran to 
three German editions before the war, 
while a French translation, not 
entirely satisfactory, was published in 
Paris in 1933-38. One would not like 
to suggest that its Catholic tone has 
been partly responsible for the tardi- 
ness with which the Anglo-Saxon 
world accepted it, yet it is only now 
after a lapse of over thirty years that 
the first volume has been translated 
into English. 

Monsignor Undreiner, the trans- 
lator, is a former pupil of Schnurer’s 
at Fribourg. He is now Professor of 
Church History at the Pontifical 
Collegium Josephinum in Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. His translation is clear and 
competent, not seeking after any 
literary brilliance but content to give 
a faithful rendering of his master’s 
message to those who read English 
only. In one point the translation is 
sometimes more easily understood 
than the original, for it breaks down 
the long German periods into 
sentences of more manageable 
proportions. 

The present volume covers the 
period from the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire in the west till its 
reconstruction under another form 
by Charlemagne. It was the era of the 
great pioneers in every field—Ambrose, 
Augustine, Benedict, Columbanus, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface, Emperor 
Charles—and nearly all the chapters 
centre around the achievements and 
are stamped with the personality of 


one or other of these. Irish readers 
will be particularly interested in the 
section on the activity of their com- 
patriots on the continent. It has been 
noticeable in recent years that while 
German writers, following in the wake 
of Zimmer and Meyer, have con- 
tinued to emphasize the part played 
by Irish missionaries in building up a 
European civilization, several writers 
in the French tradition, such as 
Cappuyns, Masai, Genicot (and even 
Gougaud on occasions) have ques- 
tioned whether the Irishmen made any 
cultural contribution apart from their 
work of evangelization. Schnurer 
follows a via media in this difficult 
problem. He has no difficulty in 
admitting that they were the earliest 
community of Christianity to adopt 
large-scale foreign mission activity 
and that this in itself was of immense 
cultural value. (‘To the Irish belongs 
the credit of being the first to send 
apostolic workers across national 
boundaries. This was of the greatest 
importance for the planting of Chris- 
tian culture in the West.’’) Further- 
more he is prepared to assign a higher 
cultural standing to the Celts than to 
the Germanic peoples in their pre- 
Christian civilization, and has a high 
opinion of the cultural level in the 
Irish monasteries, with their scriptural 
studies, astronomical calculations, 
Latin versification, some knowledge 
of Greek, cultivation of a vernacular 
literature and pre-eminence in the 
field of manuscript illumination. On 
the other hand he is careful to point 
out that “‘only rarely did a lasting 
effect follow their activity.” Their 
cultural impact began to flag half a 
century after it was introduced to the 
continent—due rather to external 
changes in the political and economic 
spheres than to their own deficiencies 
—but in the literary field their in- 
fluence on the Frankish kingdom 
reached its height only in the ninth 
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century. It is a balanced assessment 
of the situation; yet one would feel 
more satisfied had the author lived to 
pronounce it after having examined 
the arguments of Masai and Cappuyns. 
In addition to acting as translator 
Monsignor Undreiner has _ incor- 
porated a number of corrections 
sanctioned by the author and has 
amplified the bibliography by the 
inclusion of recent works on the 
subject. The English translation, there- 
fore, when completed, will be a more 
authoritative work than either the 
French or German version, and what 
has already appeared of it demands a 
hearty God-speed to Monsignor 
Undreiner’s labours on the remaining 
two volumes. 
TOMAS 6 FIAICH 
Coldiste Phadraig, Mdnuat 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Jules Lebreton, S.J. London: Burns 
Oates. 1957. Pp. 385 +464. Price 
35/-. 

Tuis is the most recent single-volume 

impression of a two-volume translation 

from the French. The work is based 
on teaching given over ten years at 
the Institut Catholique in Paris. Meant 
for an audience mostly Christian, 
the material was historical rather 
than apologetic in purpose. In the 
book, too, the effort is ‘“‘not to solve 

the exegetic problems raised by a 

study of the [Gospel] text, but to 

put in clearer light the historical facts 
that it enshrines’” (Part I, p. x). And 
central to the historical facts is Christ. 

It is the concentration on the 

Person of Christ that makes concrete 

the scholarship pre-supposed in the 

writing of such a work. It preserves 
the contours of the Gospel. Great 
occasions of the Gospel narrative 
such as the Eucharistic Discourse and 
the Sermon on the Mount still stand 
out on this wider canvas. Meaningful 
moments, like the Confession of Peter 
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and the Transfiguration, are still 
pointed. And there is frequent 
reference to the great Fathers, among 
whom Augustine, significantly, seems 
to be the author’s favourite on Saint 
John. 

The book is not a parallel narrative 
to the Gospel story. If the Old 
Testament is quick with Christ, his 
life is incomplete unless we see it 
through the Old Testament as well 
as the New. Father Lebreton is ever 
glancing back from the New to the 
Old. He notes such beautiful 
symbolism as the tradition which puts 
the shepherds of the Nativity in the 
field of Booz and Ruth the gleaner, 
from whose seed came David and 
Christ. But nowhere does he weld 
the two Testaments more successfully 
than in the chapter on the Sermon 
containing Christ’s own words: I 
am not come to destroy but to fulfil. 
“, . Starting from the Law and the 
Prophets, the most sacred elements in 
Judaism, Our Lord consecrated them 
by His approval and then went 
beyond them. Many of the 
Psalms, as well as many passages 
from the Prophets, nourished this 
piety of the ‘poor’ and prepared the 
way for Christ” (Part I, pp. 130-1). 

Though scholarship is confined to 
the minimum “necessary to give 
reality and solidity to the work we 
have in hand” (Part I, p. x), few 
critical questions arise in the study of 
the Gospels of which the reader will 
not find an outline woven into the 
story with directions for further 
information, sometimes lightened by 
revealing potsherds of knowledge, 
such as this saying, by a Rabbi, 
illustrating the Pharisee’s idea of 
“good works”: “If there are only 
two just men in the world they are 
myself and my son; and if there is 
one only, I am the one” (Part II, 
p. 89). 

In a fine epilogue the author adjusts 
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our vision to the infinite vistas which 
open beyond a merely factual life 
of Christ. His life, like his miracles, 
was more than a favour; it was a 
token. Ours must not be the error 
of the Jews who in the words of 
Augustine, instead of seeing the sign 
in the bread . . . saw only the bread 
in the sign. 

The whole is a three-dimensional 
Life of Christ. 

THOMAS FINAN 

Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Bruno S. 
James. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 1956. Pp. 183. Price 12/6. 

Tue twelfth was a lively century, and 
Bernard was to make it livelier still. 
He cut across that medieval sky like a 
streak of lightning, electrifying the 
atmosphere, clearing the air, searing, 
scorching, frightening the wits out of 
some, illuminating, dazzling others, 
turning the gaze of all upwards. 
Father Scott James sets himself the 
simple ambition: “‘to keep the figure 
of Bernard before my eyes, and clear 
away all the matted undergrowth of 
irrelevant detail and legend that clings 
about his name like ivy to a tree.”” He 
has, we think been magnificently 
successful. 

Saint Bernard, humblest monk in 
Europe, counselled Popes, Kings, 
Prelates, and soundly chastised them 
when he thought fit. Everything he had 
was at the service of God. For some 
years he was prone to extremes, but 
“tolerance and gentleness came to 
him with years and experience, and 
the tears that years and experience 
bring.” To one of his monks whom he 
had sent as Abbot of a foundation he 
wrote: “You must understand that 
you are especially the Abbot of the 
sad, faint-hearted, and discontented 
amongst your flock. You were given 
to them as Abbot, not to be comforted 
but to comfort.” 
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He was incisive in his advice. To the 
Milanese he once wrote: “I offer you 
good advice: do not try the fore- 
bearance of the Roman Church or you 
will feel her power.” 

He had a flair for orthodoxy, and so 
came to grips with “‘Master Abelard,” 
“the charming and brilliant, but with 
something of the precocious under- 
graduate.” 

Arnold of Brescia, Berengarius, 
King Louis the Fat, Gerard, Bishop 
of Angouleme, Peter Leon, Antipope, 
de Blois of Winchester, all these and 
others he dealt with convincingly. 
Between himself and Venerable Peter 
of Cluny there were profound differ- 
ences, but a life-long intimacy of the 
truest affection. He wrote the life of 
Saint Malachy of Armagh—only he 
could—their friendship is one of the 
sagas of brotherhood among the 
saints. 

This is a difficult book to lay down. 
It is more gripping than a novel. 
There is here a lot of real history, 
and dispassionate character study 
couched in unpretentious English. 
Father James has given us a new 
Bernard (you feel you’ve missed him 
up to this) one of our own, a highly- 
strung, good humoured, ever humble, 
uncompromising, lovable monk and 
saint. 

The bibliography is exhaustive. 
There is a short, clear, simple appendix 
to the writings of Saint Bernard. 

This would be a good book for 
reading in public. 

BERNARD O’DEA 
Glenstal 


Les Dimanches d’Ete. Monsignor 
Chevrot. Paris: La Bonne Presse. 
Price 500 frs. 

Tuts is a book of thirty meditations 

on the Sunday Masses from the 

Seventh to the Seventeenth Sunday 

after Pentecost. The sub-title is 

Instructions Paroissiales and the book 
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has been written for people who, due 
to holidays and the gadding about of 
the season, may miss the sermons in 
their parish churches on these summer 
Sundays. Monsignor Chevrot has a 
strong “‘sense of the parish”. The 
parish church is the antechamber of 
heaven and the Sunday Mass in the 
parish church is the gathering of the 
people of God to march to the 
Promised Land, gathering—like the 
family of first Christians—to show 
forth the death of the Lord till He 
come. 

The instructions are deeply doc- 
trinal and few books of sermons 
display so effectively and so vitally the 
riches of the Faith. There is a deep 
realization of the Christian’s share in 
the death and resurrection of Christ 
and of the individual’s vocation to 
sanctity. A Christianity that is merely 
an etiquette is a failure. The ideas and 
their expression are often very striking, 
as, for instance, in the meditation on 
the Epistle of the Seventeenth Sunday 
—what “‘difference of opinion’ should 
mean among people who “‘/a main dans 
la main, ils se dirigent vers le ciel’’. 

This is a book which any priest will 
find very profitable for his preaching 
or his meditation. 

THOMAS WALDRON 
Headford, County Galway 


A Cedar of Lebanon. Father Paul 
Daher, O.L.M. Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan. Price 15/-. 

Let us be honest about it: for most 

of us until recently, perhaps, the 

mention of Lebanon conjured up no 
more than a mental vista of stately 
cedars. To that piece of gentlemanly 
information, from casual perusal of 
the newspapers we might have been 
able to add a second: that Lebanon 
is a political entity of some significance 
to designing powers. As to the 
existence of the Maronite Church, its 
monastic discipline, its sufferings and 
achievements—well, all that could be 
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safely left to the more interested 
students of Ecclesiastical History. 

A Cedar of Lebanon will shake our 
complacency, but its tonic effect will 
be accepted gratefully. Father Charbel 
Makhlouf, whose life the book 
records, a hermit of the Maronite 
Order, emerges as one of the most 
striking figures of recent times not 
merely because of the extraordinary 
happenings which followed quickly 
on his death, but more especially 
because of his all-absorbing devotion 
in life to the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

That the tomb of the Servant of 
God should have become a place of 
pilgrimage and that his body should 
have been found incorrupt are little 
cause for wonder when we read in 
the Decree for the Introduction of his 
Cause that “the renown for sanctity 
which Charbel enjoyed in his lifetime 
became still more brilliant after his 
death; it is due, especially, to numerous 
miraculous cures which occur daily 
at his tomb, even in favour of 
Mahommedans. Attention must be 
drawn also to a marvel which still 
repeats itself today: a blood-stained 
liquid trickles copiously from his 
body: gathered up piously in cloths, 
it very frequently brings relief to the 
sick and sometimes complete 
recovery.” 

A Cedar of Lebanon will make the 
reader think—and pray. 

E. P. RICE 
Portadown 


But for the Grace of God. John D. 
Reese. New York: Vantage Press. 
Pp. 150. Price $3. 

Tuis is the latest of a growing number 

of stories, published in the United 

States, of successful recovery from 

alcoholism. It is, however, very 

different from the usual type. Far from 
being able to settle down to the serene 
life he might reasonably have expected 
after stopping drinking, Mr. Reese 
developed Hansen’s Disease, or lep- 
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rosy; his son refused to go on living in 
his home, and his daughter developed 
polio. In spite of these extra emotional 
stresses, he has managed to survive 
without further recourse to alcohol, 
and this over a period of some fourteen 
years. He and his daughter have been 
cured, and his son is back with him 
again. He attributes his successful 
recovery, emotional and spiritual, to 
what he has learnt as a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous and, more 
particularly, from a Catholic (non- 
acoholic) nun thinly disguised as 
“Sister _Felice’’. 

In real life Sister Ignatia of the 
Sisters of Charity of Saint Augustine, 
she was the first nun to establish a 
ward for alcoholics, cf. “The American 
Church and A.A.” THE FURROW, 
February 1957. (Incidentally, she 
would also be the first person to 
disapprove of the author’s differentia- 
tion between “orthodox” and ‘‘un- 
orthodox’? members of A.A.) Her 
treatment is based on the A.A. 
spiritual programme of recovery and 
her results have been truly amazing. 
If only for the tribute paid to her, we 
commend this book. Its profits in 
America are to go to establishing an 
“A.A. Farm” where newly-recovered 
alcoholics with no means may stay to 
find their feet before re-starting life on 
their own. 

S. O’C. MALLINS 
Dublin, 


The Early Christian Fathers. A Selec- 
tion from the writings of the Fathers 
from Saint Clement of Rome to 
Saint Athanasius. Edited and trans- 
lated by Henry Bettenson. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1956. 
Price 16/-. 

Here is a book which admirably 

supplies a long felt need—a compact 

collection of passages of the works of 
the early Christian Fathers illustrating 
the thought, life and worship of the 

Church of Christ right up to the first 
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oecumenical council of Nicaea in 325. 
From many points of view this is the 
most interesting period of patrology 
when the Church for the first time 
begins to explain her teaching and to 
defend herself against misrepresenta- 
tion. The writers are clearly full of the 
wonders of the Christian revelation 
and yet at a loss, as it were, how to 
express it adequately; they are chary 
of the terminology of the pagan 
philosophers and slow to coin their 
own. 

In an excellent introduction of some 
forty pages Mr. Bettenson very com- 
petently provides a brief patrological 
and historical background to the texts 
he selects. He is most anxious to be 
impartial on points which are con- 
troverted with the result that on 
occasions he hardly does justice to 
either side. Speaking, for example, of 
Saint Clement’s letter to the Church 
of Corinth he says (p. 3), ‘““The Roman 
Church now intervenes because of 
Christian concern over this distressing 
situation, not because it claims 
authority over other churches’’. One 
need not be as enthusiastic over this 
work as was Batiffol to realize that 
there was more to Rome’s intervention 
than that. Even van Cauwelaert’s 
suggestion—which Mr. Bettenson 
seems to follow—that Corinth was at 
this time very much of a Romanized 
city has been abandoned as an 
adequate explanation for Clement’s 
epistle. Furthermore in a reference to 
the Didache Mr. Bettenson points out 
that ‘“‘there is now a general tendency 
to regard the treatise as an archaizing 
work of the Jater second century’. 
This is to do scant justice to the 
considerable volume of patristic 
scholars who demand a date previous 
to 150. 

The translation which is also by 
Mr. Bettenson is both accurate and 
pleasing. There are times, however, 
when this new version fails to be con- 
vincing, even in well-known passages. 
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“Let us therefore, brethren, enthusias- 
tically accept military service, in 
obedience to his perfect commands’ is 
surely not the correct translation of a 
sentence in the 37th (not the 27th, 
which is a typographical error) para- 
graph of Clement’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. ‘‘The mutual bond of 
hospitality” on p. 190 hardly does 
justice to the magnificent phrase of 
Tertullian—contesseratio hospitalitatis. 
Indeed it cannot be translated without 
a note explaining the system of tesserae 
or litterae formatae. 

Yet these are small blemishes on an 
admirable piece of work which is 
beautifully produced by the Oxford 
University Press at a very reasonable 
price. This compact handy volume 
should be in every theological student’s 
hands as an excellent introduction to 
the reading of the Fathers. 

FREDERICK M. JONES 


Galway 


Dogmatic Theology: The True Religion. 
Monsignor G. Van Noort. Trans- 
lated by John J. Castelot, S.S., 
William Murphy, S.S. Cork: Mer- 
cier Press. 1957. Pp. Iviii, 324. 
Price 30/-. 

THEOLOGICAL text-book author Van 

Noort, newly Englished and stoutly 

bound in black boards, cuts a fine 

figure on the bookshelf and is a more 
communicative companion at the 
study table. As a model of book 
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production—typography, paper, an 
approprately empurpled dust jacket— 
nothing finer could be devised as the 
printers modestly but firmly suggest 
in a discreet note at the end of this 
book. 

Inquiring layfolk, especizI!y teachers, 
have not been well served up to now 
with books on theology in English, 
Father Leeming is currently engaged 
in remedying this serious gap. Con- 
vinced that Van Noort is “‘one of the 
finest manuals available’, the Ameri- 
can translators have revised the fifth 
edition, Verhaar’s 1929 revision, 
Theological studies have advanced in 
the meantime and the text has been 
expanded. Indexes of scriptural re- 
ferences, authors cited and topics 
dealt with have been added. Useful 
study outlines precede each article, 
This revision reads well and the trans- 
atlantic version has lost nothing of 
the clarity of the original text. 

Librarians—and one thinks espec- 
ially of convents—who have had 
difficulty in making available “a 
complete, up-to-date, scientific course 
of dogmatic theology in English” have 
here a thoroughly reliable work of 
reference. Layfolk who do not hesistate 
to invest considerable sums in scientific 
and popular encyclopaedias might con- 
sider the advantages to be gained from 
having to hand a competent guide to 
tell them what the Church teaches. 

P. J. BROPHY 


Carlow 
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